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T IS usually true that one does 
not appreciate the help he re- 
ceives unless suddenly ~ called 
upon to go without it. One 
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thing not appreciated as much 
as it should be, is the opportunity Erie county farmers have to get the 
ditching machine, loaned to the county by the New York state food 
administration, and sublet to them. This same opportunity is available 
in many other New York counties. New York is the only state I know 
of that has so well-organized a scheme as this to encourage the in- 
creased use of tile drains. The local work in the county is under the 
supervision of the county farm bureau; directly under William A. 
Foote. Mr Foote is the labor administrator of the bureau, and its 
secretary and treasurer, besides running a 100-acre farm. After the 
day’s office work is ended, it is often 8 o’clock and many times 10 be- 
fore Mr Foote gets out to his home, at Eden Valley, to supervise the 
farm and perhaps milk eight or ten cows. During the busiest season 
he scarcely has time to get acquainted with his family. But this article 
is not to be entirely about Mr Foote. Since he is so active in the 
drainage work, however, the two subjects cannot be separated. 

“Tell me,” Mr Foote, “how many of these farms, some of which have 
been under cultivation for a half century, need drainage?” 

“Every farm in this county is in need of a certain amount of tile 
drainage, Mr White,” he replied. ‘There are about 7000 farmers 
in this county, and it is really difiicult to believe that so much 


Farm Engineering Editor Frank 
M. White talks tile ditching 


Farmers of Erie County 


for the ditching machine and operator. 
The cost of renting the machine is so 
little that no one who wants a tile 
drain could think of attempting to 
hire labor to dig by hand. I am in- 
clined to say a land owner cannot afford to fail to hire the outfit. 
When Mr Foote told me the prices charged for the machine, I presumed 
he had a waiting list a yard long of farmers wanting the outfit. But, 
no, after the work the machine is now on is finished, it wiil be neces- 
sary to “drum up” another job. As is usually the case, the man who 
can afford to pay a top price is the one who is wise enough to take 
advantage of this demonstration work. 

The ditcher, when I saw it, was on T. J. Shanahan’s farm, not far 
from East Aurora.. Mr Shanahan has a big farm and plenty of money, 
so he could afford to buy a machine if necessary. I am not criticising 
Mr Shanahan for taking advantage of this great opportunity, for it 
certainly is an opportunity, to get a ditch put in that will pay for itself 
every two years, if not every year. 


The Cost 


The state’s schedule of prices for the use of the machine is »0 cents a 
rod for cutting a ditch up to 3 feet deep; 65 cents for ditch 3%4 feet deep; 
75 cents for 4 feet; 85 cents for 4% feet, and $1 up to 5 feet in depth. 
An experienced operator is furnished with the machine, who not only 
knows how to operate, but can run levels and follow the directions of 

the drainage engineer who de- 





cf their land needs tile drain.” 
The value of the tile arainthe 
has been told so many times 
that it is an old story. The 
reason it can be brought up 
again is that a new angle has 
developed. We need more food, 
as a nation. Labor is scarce 
and we can no longer afford to 
take a chance on the weather. 
Much of the winter wheat is 
killed by the wet weather in 
the fall, with the hard winter 
ollowing and the consequent 
heaving of the soil. Since labor 
is scarce the old hand method 
of digging ditches is not prac- 
tical; hence the machine digger. 


- 


How New York State Helps 


Mr Foote says any farmer in 
Erie county, or for that matter, 
in any other county in the 
state, can get the drainage en- 
gineer from the agricultural 
college to make a trip to his 

rm and plan a drainage sys- 
tem for him. The farmer re- 
questing this service pays only 
half the engineer’s expenses. If 
several farmers in a neighbor- 

od can co-operate’ then 
the expense is pro-rated and 
amounts to a very small item. 
Or, if a farmer calls up Mr 
Foote, and wants to engage a 
litching machine, then there is 





signed the system. The farmer 
is expected to board the opera- 
tor and haul the gas and oil re- 
quired to run the outfit. He 
must also lay the tile and fiil 
the ditch. In case any stone is 
encountered that the machine 
cannot dig out, then it is his 
job to remove it and lay the 
tile to grade. The machine is 
built so substantially that most 
of the stone in this county of- 
fers no serious obstruction to 
the work of the machine. The 
county buys the fuel, under- 
takes to keep the machine in 
order and pays the operator. 

“Something has always hap- 
pened so that I could not make 
a record run,” said the opera- 
tor, in reply to my inquiry with 
regard to the amount of ditch 
dug in a day. “On the aver- 
age,” he continued, ‘‘70 to 80 
rods of ditch, 3% feet deep, is 
dug in 10 hours.” The price 
is certainly a small one to pay 
for a day’s work with a ma- 
chine when the investment is 
approximately $5000. From Mr 
Foote’s statement that’ the 
present rental is too low I 
judge it may be raised next 
year. 

The state food administration 
undoubtedly will discontinue 
this ditching project when it 








no charge made except as it is 
included in the charge made 


Business End of Ditcher Now Working in New York 


[To Page 379.] 
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The Victories of a Righteous Peace 

The sublime triumph of right might! 
The joy that comes from duty well done! The 
The victory of the spiritual 


over 


glory of sacrifice! 
over the material! 

All these have come suddenly to a war-weary 
world. They come in time for a Thanksgiving 
in which the living soul’s communion with the 
Infinite shall endow each of us with the vision 
to administer wisely the heavy responsibilities 
that Peace day laid upon us. 

The 300 million people of Europe must be fed. 
Millions of them, Russia, and the 
Balkans and Mesopotamia, are actually starving 
today. Other millions, including the heroic 
Belgians and the surrendered Germans, have not 
had a square meal for years. Their needs must 
be met with our generosity, or grim famine will 
take more lives than the 25,000,000 human be- 
ings killed or wounded in the forld war. 

Our own government already has placed 
Hoover at the head of an international commis- 
sion to pool the world’s food supply and to dis- 
tribute it where, when and as needed. 

This calls upon our own people for still more 
economy in the use of food NOW, so that 
America may export instantly the larger supplies 
that can most quickly reach the starving millions 
of Russia, Central Europe and Bible lands. In 
a few months those peoples may obtain food 
from the surplus of South America, Australasia, 
South Africa and India. Until then, the United 
States and Canada must feed the world. 


especially in 


Curb the Profiteers 

In this sudden crisis, the speculators must 
not be allowed to profit by forcing down prices 
to producers and forcing up prices to consumers 
The recent level of food 
prices here, already lower in some instances 
than farmers’ cost of production, should not be 
unduly depressed for the benefit of gamblers on 


abroad or at home. 


the exchanges. 

‘he proper 
idequate distribution to 
markets, will insure not only against the horrors 
of famine “over there,” but also may prevent 
what otherwise might be destructive to agricul- 


supply, its 


domestic 


conservation of food 


foreign and 


ture here. 

One big economic lesson of the world war is 
that agriculture must be conserved. Nothing 
evils of policies that 


can compensate for the 


react disastrously upon agriculture. Spiritual 
and mental forces of farm folk, their social and 
physical powers, the financial prosperity that 
comes only from adequate farm profits—tiese 
will be even more essential in the new civiliza- 
tion than under the old dispensation. 

We speak here in the broadest sense. There 
is no sordid desire to insist upon special favors 
to agriculture. But we do demand reconstruc- 
tion that shall bring about agricultural and rural 
conditions which will attraet peopic to country 
instead of to town. This is the least that farmers 
have a right to demand from a grateful world. 


The Farmers’ Contribution 
The victory for liberty is due largely to 
American farmers. They sacrificed 
to increase the food supply that won the war. 
Uncomplainingly they accepted prices below 
eost of production, that war workers at high 
wages might be satisfied to maintain maximum 
preduction. The billions of war profits which 
sacrificed through government control 
years entitles them to 


everything 


tarmers 
of prices during the war 
fair treatment in the transition back to peace. 
Farmers were last to benefit from war inflation 

if, indeed, they profited at all. They must 
not be first to suffer from peace deflation. 

Farm folk will do their whole part, and more, 
in the rearrangements that should eventually de- 
velop a better civilization, but they will not con- 
sent to be plucked and robbed, directly or in- 
directly, in the immediate future as in the recent 
past. Farmers simply want a square deal. They 
are going to have it in the form of a rural life 
to which this profession is entitled and which 
shall compare favorably with urban life. 

The farmer’s labor, thought and money should 
bring him advantages equal to those enjoyed by 
banker, manufacturer and merchant. More 
than any of those vocations does agriculture re- 
quire ability and industry of the highest order. 
Two steps in the right direction: The newly- 
formed reconstruction commission to develop a 
comprehensive program for shifting from war to 
peace basis; plans for the return of our soldiers 
to the United States. 


Backing Up One Another 

In Onondaga county, N Y, Farm Bureau Man- 
ager Teall made some investigations recently 
about oleo. He visited 20 stores and found an 
average of 70 pounds of oleo per store was sold 
each week. In his county are 300 stores, mak- 
ing the total of 21,000 or 10% tons of butter sub- 
stitutes sold each week. From 50% to 100% of 
sales were to farmers! Think of it, ina 
year 546 tons or 1,926,000 pounds of oleo sold to 
farmers in one county in a year! This means 
10,920 tons of milk or 21,840,000 pounds of milk 
forced into milk channels that ought to go to 
butter. 

Dairymen are trying to save the milk industry, 
yet farmers themselves are helping to ruin it 
in substituting oleo for butter. Troublesome as 
has been the meddling of the food administra- 
tion, and as hurtful to dairying as has been its 
milk commissions and decrees, farmers them- 
selves are contributing to milk chaos. Taking 
the country over, think of the harm that is be- 
ing done to dairy farmers by this practice. 
Farmers ought to back one another up, not do 
something that is an injury to their own class 
in another field of farming. The bugle call 
should be sounded in grange, dairymen’s league, 
fruit growers’ meeting—in every direction to 
stop this custom that is so damaging in its re- 
sults. Now for action! 


these 


Large profits are assured farmers for maple 
sweets to be gathered the coming spring. Sugar 
is so searce and high, and 
may be for some time yet, 
the demand should be 
good for maple syrup and maple sugar at prcfit- 
able prices. Every farmer who has sugar maple 
trees on his place should prepare to tap them in 
February, March or April next, according to the 
season. Articles telling about how to do the 
work of making maple sweets will appear in our 
columns in due course. Meanwhile, it will be 
well for every one who owns or who can rent 
sugar maples to plan to make the most of their 


Home Sugar Making 
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sugar crop next spring. Also consult the cat 
logs and price-lists of maple sugar evaporato: 
sap buekets, spouts and other supplies. An e.- 
cellent book that gives up-to-date informatic,; 
on the subject is Maple Sugar and the Suga; 
Bush, which Orange Judd Company can supp’; 
prepaid at 40 cents a copy. 
being made to further 
integrity of field and 
garden seeds imported 
from Europe. Vhile 
war conditions past 
four years have served to greatly develop home 
production, large quantities of foreign grown 
seeds will continue to come in. Federal regula- 
tions are already rigid, prohibiting the importa- 
tion of forage plant seeds when the same con- 
tains more than a specified proportion of weea 
seeds. Now the inspection is to be further 
placed upon germinating qualities as well as 
purity. An effort will probably be made this 
winter to secure federal legislation whereby the 
government will inspect ail seeds imported. 


efforts are 
and 


Definite 
insure the purity 


Watching Foreign Seeds 


While our farmers mostly own and run one 
or more automobiles, few of them had the 
time to attend the meeting 
at Utica this month of the 
New York state automobile 
association. It is good to see that it proposes 
to urge the sale of the state barge canal to the 
United States, the proceeds therefrom to be de- 
voted to the extension and completion of the 
state’s highway system. This is in exact ac- 
cord with what American Agriculturist has 
championed for many years. The farmers of 
New York were always right in their persistent 
opposition to the enlargement, which already 
has cost our tax payers upward of $250,000,000. 
The end is not yet. The canal is a national 
enterprise, of greater value to the west than to 
the empire state. 


Sell the Erie Canal 


Score one for milk! Out in Portland, Ore, 
the other day the time-honored custom of chris- 
tening a new ship by breaking a 
bottle of champagne on her bow as 
she slides into the water was modi- 
fied. Instead of using champagne the christen- 
ing was done with a bottle of milk. And whv 
not? It perhaps would not greatly increase the 
demands for milk and prevent surplus, but it 
would be giving just recognition to this extreme- 
ly important product. Champagne means noth- 
ing but stimulation and evil, whereas milk 
means the life blood of the human race. _Inci- 
dentally, it doesn’t cost anywhere near as much. 
Now let this new and sensible method prevail 
at all our shipyards. American Agriculturist 
understands it is suggested an effort may be 
made to thus substitute milk for champagne 
throughout the country. It should succeed. 


Milk Scores 


Potash Production—In 1917 there was pro- 
duced in the United States 32,910 tons of pure 
potash. This expressed in kainit would be equal 
to 270,900 tons; if expressed in sulphate of pot- 
ash it would mean 66,352 tons; if in muriate of 
potash, 65,618 tons. The production in [18 
will approximate 40,000 tons. Of last year’s 
production 63% came from natural brines, 7% 
from alunite, 5% from cement mills, 1% from 
blast furnaces, 11% from kelp, 9% from mo- 
lasses residue, 2% from wood ashes, and 2° 
from miscellaneous waste. But experts declare 
that preduction from blast furnaces and cement 
mills can be greatly increased in time and many 
are hopeful that our entire needs of potash may 
be ultimately supplied. The total amount of 
potash imported in the 10 years up to 1914 aver- 
aged 198,636 tons. 


More needed than ever is the work done “over 
there” by the Y MC A, K of C, Jewish Conserva- 
tion and Salvation Army. Let us each make 
full and generous peace offerings. 


Many letters enthusiastically approve the 
truths expressed in our October 26 editorial on 
agriculture’s place in after-the-war reconstruc- 
tion. Let us hear from others upon this new 
and vital topic. 
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Reconstruction Requires Big Planning 


_ Vast pattern cut out for farmers says Food Administrator Hoover 


RWRANTED that armistice means 
8 peace, the labor situation should 
soon show an easing up, even 
though it is generally understood 
demobilization will be slow, and 
that for a long time to come vast 
numbers of American soldiers and sailors will 
remain abroad, and this means labor shortage 
and the necessity of shipping over much food- 
stuffs. But advices from Washington show that 
demobilization, as soon as the men return from 
France, will be carried out largely on a basis of 
the ability of industry to absorb them; this pos- 
sibly more true of the trades than of agriculture, 
although the latter should receive benefit. The 
ofticials at Washington are working out a plan 
to facilitate matters. They are asking employ- 
ers in all industries to make known their needs 
for men. The answers will aid in the rapid dis- 
tribution of discharged soldiers and _ sailors; 
first of all, those in home concentration camps, 
then those who are overseas, as they are re- 
turned in considerable bodies. In addition to all 
this, many men who for a long time have been 
engaged in war work in this country will be 
released from emergency jobs created by the 
war. The purpose of the officials evidently is to 
stabilize labor conditions during these first 
months of returning a considerable part of the 
four million men to civilian life. . 

With the ending of the war, it is everywhere 
agreed there will be a rapid resumption, and on 
the broadest scale of construction and manufac- 
ture. This will include farm machinery, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, railroads, public buildings, etc. 
Untold numbers of skilled laborers will be 
needed in all parts of the country for this work, 
together with a return of many men to the 
farms. In this connection the pur- 





ily under-feeding its dairy herds and has made 
steady inroads into its herds of hogs during the 
war. In hog production the American farmer 


has responded to a remarkable degree. Yet 


with all supplies the world will be far deficient 
in its normal supply of fats for two or three 
years at least; therefore policy should be one of 
intensest economy in consumption. Policies of 
conservation still require great care and guid- 
ance. Shortage in home supply of dairy prod- 
ucts so acute compels us to now limit exports of 
this product. 

“World supplies of beef are limited to the 
capacity of the available refrigerating ships; 
supplies of beef in the United States, Argentina 
and Australia are suflicient to load these ships. 
Difficult to forecast position in sugar; at present 
all Europe and North America living on much 
restricted allowance. Arrangements with pro- 
ducers and refiners assure a price of 9 cents 
wholesale for sugar during the next 12 months; 
compared with 12 to 20 cents in other countries; 
administration taking steps to relax restrictions 
upon use of sugar. 

Summarizing Two Years’ Efforts 

“The federal act under which the food admin- 
istration was formed and carried out expires at 
the signing of peace with Germany. I do not 
expect to see its renewal. It has proved of vital 
importance under the economical concurrence of 
psychology and war. The tendency of all such 
legislation except in war is to a marked degree 
to strike at the roots of individual initiative. 
Under peace conditions it would degenerate into 
a harrassing blue law. The law has well justi- 
fied itself under war conditions. During the first 
vear of the food administration, farm prices 


used, ruin our producers; or alternatively do in- 
finite harm to our consumers. An utter chaos 
and speculation would reign if these buyers were 
not co-ordinated and controlled. It will be 
months until formal peace. 

“In the meantime the organization must re- 
main intact if we are to serve the highest pur- 
poses I have outlined. After that we can de- 
cide our courses upon the basis of our national 
duty.” 


Home-Making Cider Vinegar 
W. W. CHENOWETH, MASSACHUSETTS 

It is not enough to have clean, sound, ripe 
apples, but the barrels into which the cider 
goes must also be clean. Do not use old vine- 
gar or molasses barrels and expect to get good 
results. If such barrels are to be used, first 
thoroughly cleanse and then _ sterilize with 
boiling water or live’ steam. It has al- 
ready been shown that apples vary  con- 
siderably in their sugar content and _ that 
this sugar is the primary factor in determining 
the acidity of the vinegar. The amateur vine- 
gar maker can count on getting 50 to 55 parts 
of acetic acid for each 100 parts of sugar in the 
fresh cider, or generally we say the acidity will 
be approximately one-half the sugar content. It 
naturally follows then that if one is to have a 
vinegar of 4.5% acetic acid the cider must con- 
tain about % sugar. Or, if the cider is from 
green or overripe apples, or from apples low 


_ in sugars, vinegar of legal standard would not 


be produced. 

The activity of the cultivated yeasts is great- 
est when ia a dilute sugary solution and when 
the temperature is around 75 degrees Fahren- 
heit to 90 degrees Fahrenheit. As the temper- 
ature falls much below 75 degrees, 





pose is brought out to retain in- 
definitely large numbers of men 
in Europe and many for the pres- 
ent to be kept under arms in this 
country. 

It will be necessary for America 
during the next year to ship 20 
million tons of food stuffs to Eu- 
rope, according to a statement 

ade by Administrator Hoover at 
a Washington conference held last 
week. Addressing state food ad- 
ministrators, he said he regards 
the famine conditions in Europe 
beyond our powers to fully rem- 
edy, even with such tremendous 
shipping plans, pointing out, for 
example, that in northern Russia 
alone some 40 million people have 
little chance of obtaining neces- 
sary food this winter. 








their active growth decreases un- 
til it ceases at a few 
above the freezing point 
tically all yeasts 
when the meditym in which they 
: Very 
few will continue to be active in 


degrees 
Prac- 


become inactive 
growing becomes acid. 


cider when the acetic acid strength 
reaches 147 and even less than 
this will retard growth. This ex- 
plains why in making vinegar the 
aleoholic fermentation should be 
completed before the acetic fer- 
mentation is allowed to begin. 
Cider fresh from the _ mill 
should be placed in clean, steril- 
ized barrels, filling them two- 
thirds to three-fourths full. The 
barrels should be laid on the side 
in a room where the temperature 
can be kept somewhere near 75 








“All foods and feed stuffs,” said 
Mr Hoover, “except possibly pro- 
tein feeds, we have a sufiiciency 
for our own people and in many 
cases a large surplus. In wheat 
and rye the large supplies ac- 
cumulated in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia and other (present) inaccessable markets 
appear to supplement the stores of clear wheat 
bread for the world. But it will require con- 
tinual high percentage of milling and economy 
of consumption, together with the elimination 
of waste; we are able from now on to abandon 
the use of substitutes in our wheat loaf. The 
large wheat harvest this year is to a large de- 
sree the result of the guaranteed price; we can 
export an apparent sufficiency of coarse stuffs 
for feeding purposes, i e, oats, barley and corn. 

“On the other hand, there is a world shortage 
of high protein feeds, upon which the dairy pro- 
duction of the world so considerably depends. 
Shortage in wheat material feeds will be some- 
what corrected by the elimination of substitutes 
in our bread. Thus the change in world condi- 
tions should somewhat ameliorate our dairy feed 
Situation. In dairy products, pork products, 
and vegetable oils there is a shortage in the 
heeded supplies of the whole world: this due 
Primarily to the fact that Europe has been s‘ead- 


on rape. 


hog feed. 





Not Watermelons; Just Plain Pigs 


One night believe these were melons among the big leaves. But 
they are not; just pigs making hogs of themselves. 
No farmer who has thoroughly tried rape as a feed for hogs 
has given up the crop, which can be grown easily and is an excellent 


steadily increased 15 to 20%, while wholesale 
prices decreased 3 to 10%. Thus middlemen’s 
profits were greatly reduced. 


Duty of Food Administrators 


With the signing of the armistice we should 
begin at once to relax the control measures of 
the food administration wherever they do not 
open a possibility of profiteering and speculation. 
I look now for a turn of American food trades 
toward conservative and safe busiress. It is 
our duty as food administrators, however, to 
exert ourselves in every direction to so handle 
our food during reconstruction as to protect pro- 
ducers and consumers and to insure our trades 
from chaos and panic. 

“Some organization must be continued or set 
*up to guide our distribution of food abroad if it 
should reach the most necessities. The vast pur- 
chases for export are now all in the hands of 
(foreign) governments, many of them acting in 
common. Their powers in buying could, if mis- 


They are feeding 


degrees. Temperatures much be- 
low this will retard the fermenta- 
tion, while higher temperatures 
will cause some loss of alcohol 
through evaporation. In order to 
control the type of fermentation 
a culture should be added. This 
may be prepared as follows: For each barrel 
to be fermented dissolve three to five cakes of 
soft broken yeast in a small quantity of warm 
water. If this can be prepared a day in ad- 
vance use either sweet cider or the juice ob- 
tained by cooking some apples in an excess 
quantity of water. Place in a warm room and 
by the time the cider is ready the yeasts in the 
culture will be very active. 

As stated above, lay the barrel on its side, 
remove the plug, pour in the culture and stir 
and mix thoroughly. The opening into the 
barrel should then be closed by a ventilating 
funnel or loosely plugged with cotton. 

If conditions are right, rapid fermentation 
will begin in a few days and will continue un- 
interrupted until its completion. This will re- 
quire from six to 10 weeks. When conditions 
are ideal four weeks has been found to be suf- 
ficient. However, best results will be obtained 
if at least eight weeks are allowed for this 
stage. 
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Cattle Feeding Last Winter 
c. E. JOBE, GREENE COUNTY, O 

In the fall of 1917, when I went on 
the markets to buy feeding steers and 
looked over the quality, I gently in- 
quired as to what might be the price 
for ich near beeve where fed out. 
I wondered what the outcome would 
be, and whether I should go home 
with the cattle or without them. The 
corn crop at that-time almost all over 
the whole corn belt was very bad. I 
had the same kind of corn back home. 
I know, too, there were throngs of 
prospective buyers at the markets for 
the sume reason that I was there. 

In due time the cattle arrived. I 
had the feed yard ready, bedded down 
to their knees with clean, bright straw. 
The silo was opened and a feed of 
shock corn was in the feed troughs 
awaiting the cattle as they made their 
first appearance in an Ohio feed lot. 
After a 300-mile trip on the railway 
they seemed fully to appreciate the 
hearty reception awaiting them. I had 
this thought in mind If we were go- 
ing to make heeves out of them we 
must commence the job right The 
start was first rate They had keen 
appetites and never missed a meal all 
through the feeding season. In the 
meantime I had ordered cottonseed 
meal. It did not get here as promptly 
as I had wished, and then only in 
limited quantity. 

Everything went along smoothly un- 
til the severe blizzard hit down on us 


in December Soon the days were 
brighter, and from that time on we 
did not witness such severe storms. 


Another fact the cattle feeders will 
not soon forget is, the almost daily 
use of shovel and snowplows to keep 
the roadway open from the feed lot to 
the cornfield so that we could get the 
daily supply of rough feed to accom- 
pany thé daily ration of silage and 
cditonseed meal. When we came to 
the end of the (tirst shipment of cot- 
tonseed meal the weather still contin- 
ued cold, and we had to go a month 
without any; finally the meal came, 
and we began to feed it as before and 


soon saw improvement. From that 
time on we did not have any more se- 
rious feeding interruptions. 

I think we have one lesson from 
last winter's work that will not be 
overlooked in the future if we can 
help it. I think now, I see as never 
before, the necessity of cottonseed 
meal where silage is fed. It was high 


in price, and very hard to get, even at 
the advanced price. This winter I ex- 
pect to substitute it in part with alfalfa 
hay. How much of a substitute it will 
answer for is a matter we will have 
to test out 

Eany in May the cattle were 
shipped to market. They did not make 
a bie gain—only 212 pounds per head 
in a feeding season of 162 days. I 
have done better many times, but we 
never had as poor quality of feed and 
is severe and long a winter season. I 
think the invesment was not a failure. 
What otherwise could we have done 
with so much frozen, rotten and al- 
most worthless corn? Neighbors piled 
such corn in the cribs, only to haul it 
out in the spring to be dumped upon 
the fields with no value attached, and 
a lot of expense and hard work. 

We had a profit with the hogs that 


followed the steers They were fed 
very little except what was left from 
the feed boxes and drift: another 
profit, the immense pile of homemade 
of it was moved as it was made The 
fertilizer in the feed lots. Quite a lot 
cattle cost, including all expenses, 
around S10 per 100) pounds, and sold 
for $2.50 advance; sale from hogs $850, 
The] were not bought, but home- 
g£row 

The feed bill is something like this: 
Cottonseed meal S154, 14 acres of corn 
in o, and about 20 acres of shock 
cor Had this corn been first quality, 


it would not take very long to tell how 
soon we were willing to retire from 
the work. Probably this report is not 
a good showing, but there are other 
ways to look at the matter Return- 
ing to the farm everything we get 
from the farm, employment during 


nh 


the winter season of labor that is 
needed on the farm so as to have this 
labor in other seasons, are all points 
that have a value in operating any 
farm successfully. 


Egg Laying Contest Closes 

The seventh international egg laying 
contest at Storrs, Ct, ended a few days 
ago. Two outstanding features of the 
competition just ended are the re- 
markable performance of a pen of 
birds from Corvallis, Ore, and the in- 
dividual work done by White Wyan- 
dotte hen No 195 from Bridgeton, R I. 
At this point it may be said that dur- 
ing the past five years the poultry de- 
partment at Storrs has trap-nested 
over 5000 ~=—ohens representing 30 
different breeds and varieties from 
20 states and including birds from 
Canada and England. The pen of 
Oregons entered by the Oregon 
agricultural college has beat them all. 
These 10 birds laid 2352 eggs as com- 
pared with the best previous record of 
2265 made two years ago by a pen of 
White Wyandottes. 

The best individual record has also 
been broken. During 10 years of trap. 
nesting 286 eggs has been the best that 
any one hen could do until this White 
Wyandotte owned by Obed G. Knight 
finished up the year with 308 eggs. 
Besides winning first at Storrs this 
bird is second best in a class of only 
four American hens with official rec- 
ords of more than 300 eggs each. 

The following table shows these 
four leading layers with their records 
and where they were made. 





FOUR BEST EGG RECORDS 


Eggs 
White Leghorn, Delaware contest,.. 314 
White Wyandotte, Storrs contest... 308 
“weemom” Gre, BETE C08. oc ccc cis . 303 
White Rock, Vineland contest..... 301 


In the Barred Rock class hen No 
112 from Palenville, N Y, was ,first 
with a score of 264 eggs. Hen No 673 
from Hollywood, Wash, with a record 
of 235 eggs was the best White Leg- 
horn for the year. In the Rhode Is- 
land Red “lass hen No 428 from 
Southboro, Mass, was first with a yield 
of 240 eggs 

The grand total for all pens was 
158,920, or an average of ‘bout 4% 
eggs less per hen than was laid‘in the 
contest last year. The subjoined table 
shows the number of birds in eaé@h 
breed, the average annual individual | 
egg yield, and the general average for 
all varieties engaged in the contest. 

RECORD BY -BREEDS 


No hens E 
Cae ee Pe. nc cccccecetuc ii 
Lue) White Wyandottes ........ 168 
170 Rhode Island Reds ........ 148 
{30 White Leghorns ....,...... 162 
170 Miscellaneous ............. 147 
1000 Average for all breeds .... 158 


The following list shows the 20 best 
pens in the order of their production 
and gives their total egg records for 
the year. Readers understand there 
are 10 hens to a pen. 

RECORD OF 20 BEST PENS 
Agricultural college, Corvallis, Ore. 
on : “. Frnt ass tees ‘ 
ag . re 

White Wrandette: = = » 179 

Hollywood farm, Hollywood, Wash, ‘ 


White Leghorns .. teen neenne ee 
Richard Allen, Pittsfield, Mass, 
_ Barred Rocks .... See eee 2,037 
Exmoor farms, Lebanon, Pa, 
White Leghorns . 2,030 


J. O. LeFevre, New Platz, N Y¥, 
White Leghorns . 2,014 


Oak Hill_ estate, Uniontown, Pa, 


"*hite Leghorns ..... : .. 2,000 
Richard Allen, Pittsfield, Mass, 
Rhode Island Reds ........... 1,962 
A. P. Robinson, Calverton, NY, 
White Leghorns ...... : ese 3,988 
Tom J Adamson. Laurel P O, 
Quebec, Barred Rocks ..... . 1,920 
Bravman farm, Westville, NH, 
White Wyandottes Wicca eee ee 1,902 
Frank Dubois. East Lynn,, 
Mass. White Leghorns ......... 1,885 
Jules F. Francais. Westhampton 
Beach. Barred Rocks .......... 1,881 
Ingleside farm, Palenville, NY, 
Barred Rocks iad on 6 aah oe 
FE. A. Ballard. Chestnut Hill, Pa, 
White Leghorns .. eee 
Laurel Hill farm, Bridgeton, R I, 
White Wvandottes ......cccccecs 1,831 
Eng. White Leghorns ...... ooskouae 
Tom Barron, Catforth nr, Preston, 
EF. W. Harris. Melrose N Y, White 
ID tc ei Ce kehick ended 1,825 
H. P. Cloyes, E Hartford, Ct. Buff 
WD «9 ..006568 608660000 1,823 
Miss N. H. Bell, Ightham, Kent, 
Eng. White Leghorns .......... 1,813 
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Record 
Holstein 


This four-year- 
old is first of all 
HEALTHY. Her 
record shows it. 
Her yearly pro- 
duction record is 
30,230.2 lbs. milk 
and 1,111.56 lbs. 
butterfat. Sur- 
prising results are 
possible if a dairy 
cow’s condition is 
kept perfect. 


Go After Records YOURSELF 


Production records of dairy cows are not just to read 
about—they are distinctly worth trying for, this year 


more than ever. 


The fact is, the health condition of most dairy cows is de- 3% 











cidedly lowered, especially during the winter and spring months. i 
They need some medicinal aid to keep their digestive and genital 9% 


organs in proper working condition, and to enable them to throw 


off disease. 


KOW-KURE, besides being invaluable in the treatment of 
Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Scours, Barrenness, Bunches, etc., 
is also a great PREVENTIVE of disease—a conditioner that 
It strikes at the seat of ailments 
peculiar to cows. By raising the health standard, it direct y 
aids nature in increasing the milk flow. 


Use KOW-KURE this winter to keep your cows 
healthy and then compare your milk records with 
other seasons. KOW-KURE can be bought of 
60c. and $1.20 


works on scientific principles. 


feed dealers and druggists; 
packages. 


Send for our Free Book 


“The Home Cow Doctor” 


—very useful to dairymen 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 


Lyndonville, Vt. 



















Unicorn Dairy Ration 
A quality feed at the right price 


It isa combination of the best feeds money can 
buy. Very high in digestible protein. The only 
prepared feed that contains Ajax Flakes. The 
highest quality and purest ration made. So pro- 
portioned that there is no waste. If it is results 
you are looking for in dairy feed, then you want 
to learn more about Unicorn. It brings results. 
Write us for free copy of Cow Testers’ Manual. 


Chapin & Co., 


Dept. U 





Chicago, Ill. 
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The half-sick hog that eats 
more than an ordinary pig 
and don’t grow; the ailing 
hog that plainly shows he’s 
ailing needs 

N CARPENTER 


Gtriotone 


You can prevent unseen sickness 
and much doctoring. Putapinch 
of Nutriotone with all hog feeds. 
Watch ’em grow fast — eat every- 
thing and waste nothing. Nutrio- 
tone is a concentrated natural 





stock tonic used by stockmen and 
dairymen for nearly fifty years. 
A postal brings our Liberal Trial Offer 


W. D. Carpenter Co. 


Box 30, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














Greater Proiit 
In Hogs and Cattle 


Every dollar cut from your feeding bill 
adds to your profit. 


Dold Quality Foods 
have added to the profits of thousands of farmers, 
Feed Digester Tankage and watch your hogs 
thrive. [t's 60% protein and high in p bates. 
Meat Meal is similar and costs less joluble 
Blood Flour is concentrated nourishment for 
Steam Bone Meal is a fertilizer that will 
fatten your fields. 
Ask your dealer for Dold’s 
Quality F . Write 









Jacob Dold Packing Co. 
Buffalo, W. Y. 


Reliable Agents 
wanted everywhere 








=== ee 

TRADE MARK REG.U. S. PAT. OFF. 
“reduce inflamed, swollen 

_ Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil. 
Quittor, Fistula and infected 
sores quickly as it is a positive 
antiseptic and germicide, Pleasaot 
to use; does not blister or re 
move the hair, and you ca 


work ‘the horse, $2.50 per bottle 
delivered. 


; 3 Book 7 R Free 
W. F. YOUNG, P. B.LF., 379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Retail Milk Prices Again Higher 

Another definite advance in the re- 
tail price of milk has been made in 
New York city, and is now in force. 
The prices quoted below are approved 
by the New York milk conference 
board, as both maximum and mini- 
mum, and the authorities expect them 
to be closely observed. It will be 
noted that the retail or family price 
of Grade A bottled milk in quarts is 
19 cents a quart, and Grade B 17 










cents. The price list is as follows: 
RETAIL NEW YORK PRICES 

Grade A bottled milk, retail, quarts..........+. 19¢ 

Grade A bottled milk, retail, pints.........++++ 12c 

Grade 1b bottled milk, retail, quarts........++- 17c 

Grade # bottled milk, retail, pints... lle 

Grade 1} bottled milk, to stores, qts 16%4e 

G L bottled milk, by stores, lic 

} , to stores, qts, grade -13%e 
by stores, qts, grade B.. l4e 





wholesale, grade B, 10 gallons or 
» restaurants, hotels, ice cream parlors, 
CHUDS, CRC cccccccccccccccccccessscescsesececs 13%e 
Loose milk, wholesale, grade B, under 10 | 
SOPTTTTTT TTT TT 13%e 


peaking for the food administra- 
tion, Dr Clyde L. King said the posi- 
milk dis- 





tion is taken that the city 

tributers can reasonably be asked to 
distribute milk without a profit dur- 
ing a short period of high prices; but 
that they ought not to be asked to 
distribute milk without getting back 


their out-of-pocket costs. He indicates 
that neither October nor November, 
considering the added labor costs, 
will show any profits to dealers. The 
statement was made that after de- 
tailed examination it is determined 
that the wage increase of 1 cent per 
quart did not entirely cover operating 
costs. 


Philadelphia Milk Prices 


The prices for milk at receiving 
stations, in effect in November, 
as fixed by interstate milk producers 
are here named. The freight rates in 
center column are 46 qts, 118% of 40 
qts, freight plus 3% tax: 





Miles Rate Per 100 Ibs 3% 

1 to 10 $0.226 $3.74 
11 to 20 .238 3.73 
21 to 30 .255 3.72 
31 to 40 .267 3.70 
41 to 50 .285 3.69 
51 to 60 .296 3.67 
61 to 70 .308 3.66 
71 to 80 32 3.65 
81 to 90 33 3.64 
91 to 100 34 3.63 
101 to 110 .349 3.62 
111 to 120 36 3.61 
121 to 130 37 3.60 
131 to 140 .38 3.59 
141 to 150 .389 3.58 
151 to 160 40 3.57 
161 to 170 407 3.56 
171 to 180 41S 3.55 
181 to 190 -424 3.55 
191 to 200 .455 3.54 
201 to 210 -442 3.53 
211 to 220 453 3.52 
221 to 230 459 3.51 
231 to 240 465 3.51 
241 to 250 A471 3.50 





Eventful Season at Utica 


The cheese market closed at Utica 
for the season on November 11, with 
sales of 100 boxes at 31% cents a 
pound. The season opened on April 29 
with the price 4°4% cents lower than 


that on the corresponding date in 1917. 


The opening price of 21%4 cents was 
continued until the end of May. At 
the t meeting in June it advanced 
to 22 cents, and from then until Octo- 
ber 21 there was practically a con- 
nuou rise until 52's cents was 
touched 

Notwithstanding the fact that prac- 
te all through the season the 
Weather was unusually favorable for 
the owth of pastures and the pro- 


duct of milk, the make of cheese 
NW siderably below that of 1917. 
lue largely to the high prices 
milk at shipping stations, 
verted it from the factories 

middle of September until 
of the season, production de- 
ipidly. 
cheese industry was effected 
v to some extent by the orders 


or t food administration. This was 
part irly true in the case of the 
‘rder that storage cheese .could be 
ae at the price paid for it when 
th i plus storage charges. It, 
retore, happened that when the 
Price new cheese was 32 cents, that 
ee ‘e stored ci.eese was 28 cents, 
te the quality of the product 
re tag by storage. Another adverse 
of ch was the one restricting the use 
“ae eating places. The result 


iis was that inferior quality cheese 
Practically had no market 
Of these : 
tle 


Because 
2 orders there has been as lit- 
Storage of cheese as possible, and 
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Making and 
Marketing 
Milk 
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new cheese, the price of which is al- 
most prohibitive. 

The sales of butter on the board 
were considerably less than they were 
last year. The opening price was 435 
cents. Toward the close of the season 
few creameries were in operation, de- 
spite the high prices, which for high 
scoring goods, were around 0 cents. 

At Little Falls fre... time to time 
during the season there were sales of 
cheese, but the total transactions were 
much smaller than those of last year. 
Prices followed closely those at Utica. 


The following table shows the busi- 
ness transacted by the Utica board, 
with comparative figures for previous 
years: 

THE RECORD OF RECENT 


Total number of boxes for season . 
Number of pounds 


SEASONS 








Average curb price per pound ... 23. 
Value of season’s cheese ............ 37, 
Number of boxes in 1917 ....ccccccsccce 84,0 
DRE DUGG GR TORT occccccvccsceccccess 22. 
Value of cheese im 1917 .....cceeececcees -$ 859,194 
Number of boxes in 1916 ...cccccscccece « 106,000 
Average price in 1916 .... 16.45 
Value of cheese in 1916 871,850 
Number of boxes in 1915 94,000 
Average price in 1915 .. 14.23 
Value of cheese in 1915 .. 668,810 


Co-operation in Milk—The 4728 co- 
operative stores in England and Wales 
are members of and buy their supplies 
from the Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety of Manchester, Eng. It buys its 
produce as cheaply as possible from 
domestic and foreign farmers. Now it 
has bought a 38000-acre farm near 
Manchester upon which milk is made 
to: be sold to the many co-operative 
shops within the 20-mile radius. It is 
milking 200 cows that average 3000 
gallons weekly. The wholesale society 
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operates other farms wlth a total 
product of 50,000 gallons of milk 
weekly, which is to be increased to 
300,000 gallons. 


Milk by Mail is being delivered in 
Washington, D C, direct from farms 
tapped by cross-country motor trucks. 
One route costing $800 monthly to 
operate is producing a revenue of 
$16,000 monthly. Another motor mail 
route that started with only 2S parcels 
daily now hauls one ton each way 
daily. At this rate, the motor mail 
will earn the money to pay for the 
concrete roads it needs. The average 
run is §{@ out and {) miles back, most- 
ly at night. The rate is about 1 cent 
a pound. 





The maximum retail price for milk 
established by government in France 
is 6 cents per quart to producer. In 
England no apples can be used for the 
manufacture of cider except when sold 
under a license. The guaranteed price 
of wheat in Australia is 95 cents a 
bushel for the 1918-9 crop, and $1.03 
for the 1919-20 crop. 











Milks Like The Calf 


put your finger in a calf’s mouth and feel 

the way the calf miiks. 
gently. Next it squeezes downward with its 
tongue and the roof of its mouth. Then it 
stops sucking for a momentjwhile it swallows, 
letting go of your finger and allowing the 


blood to flow freely. 


This is the natural, safe way to milk. 

Now, put your finger in the Teat Cup of 
Notice how it first 
applies a gentle, steady suction, second, 


_ The Teat Cup 


Because of its -exclusive patented Teat Cup, the 
Perfection is the mechanical milker which can milk 
Cows stand quietly for it and 


the Perfection Milker. 


exactly like the calf. 
often give more milk. 


First it sucks 


squeezes downward, and third, completely re- 
leases your finger from the suction. 

This is exactly the same way of milking as 
that used by the calf. 
no wonder the cows like it. 

“Try this test yourself and you will see why 


It is Nature’s Way— 


such famous dairymen as Professor P. O. 


Holland, of St. Olaf College, Minnesota, and 
Clifford R. Plumb, of Banzor, New York, rec- 
ognize the Perfection as the safest of all 
milkers and use it on their valuable cows. 


Is The Secret 


Like every part of the Perfection, the Teat Cup 
is the result of years of experiment and study to 
make it the best thing of its kind in the world. 


Get This Valuable Book Free 


Sneshes 7am have a great many cows or only a 
study the mechanical milker at this 
The world needs more milk. A good milch cow 
is worth twice what it was before the war. 


few you shoul 
time. 
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To Know’’—the 


more money. 


Write us today for *‘What [the Dairyman Wants 
book which answers every 
you can ask about mechanical milkers an 
shows you how you can keep more cows and make 


uestion 
which 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO, 


2111 E. Hennepin Avenue 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Shoeing Your Horses— 


Needless trips to the blacksmith cause loss, 
Lost time of horses and men is your loss. 
Capewell nails hold where others fail. Cheap 
substitutes are used at 
your risk. 

Save time and money. 
Demand “ The Capewell” 
Nail. Used for years by the 
best horseshoers in the country. 

















Supply depends almost wholly on 


Lump Jaw: 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. : 


+ 5] 
Fleming’s Actinoform 
Sold for $2.50 a bottle under a positive 
tee since 1896—your money re- 
if it fails. rite today for 
VEST - POC 





Put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. 
add 50% to looke and value. 
or no pay. 


P. A. FAUST, ° 


I will condition a Horse 
or Cow in twelve days 


i 0 Can 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


Send postal for free offer. 
BRYN MAWR, PA 








FLEMING’S ADVISER 
A book of 197 pages and 67 illustrations. It is FREE. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists,22! Union Steck Yards, Chteage 





Mention A A When You Write. 
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MONEY SAVED 


in grinding Your own corn, wheat and 
other grain and money made in grind- 
ing for your neighbors, with the use 
of the 

LLIAMS ™Smcr MILL 
Wi GRIST 
The most economical and most durable 
mill on the market, Fast, clean, and 
trouble proof. A perfected machine 
designed to save 25% in increased 
value of grain crops. 

Use the Genuine Williams 
Mill—The Peer of all Grist 
Mills. 

New screening device protects buhrs 
from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain, before grinding, which 
insures extra pure high grade meal 
and whole wheat flour. Cast iron 
fan case and grain spout, new oiling 
system, long wearing, thorough-grind- 

ing, white flint grit buhrs. 

Write for catalogue 

and information on 

the “Money Back 
Mill.” 


Williams Mill 
Mf’ g. Co., Box 38 
Ronda, N.C, 




















Reliable |f 


More power, 
er gallon, from cheap 
erosene than from high-priced gas- 

oline. Easy to start in any weather. 


OTTAWA «= 


Kerosene Engines 


Save big money on price and half on fuel. 
For all outdoor and indoor work. Thous- 
ands in use. All sizes and styles 
from 1's H-P to 22 H-P Complet: 
mounted saw rigs or saw frames 
separate, suitable for mounting 
on your own trucks. 
Book Free * fasy to understand---Ex- 
plains all you want to know 


about engines, Write for Present Low Prices. 


























OTTAWA MFG. CO., !050 King St. 











A a to Grangers: 
Ist 
Read our advertisement ea ssu It serves to 
convey a message to YOU 
2nd 
Attend Grange meetings. There may be something 
going on there YOU ought to know 
3d 
Your Master is on our mailing list. He can give 
you information about prices and how to order, 
4th 
Whaterer vou may think about us BE A 
BOOSTER. We all abhor a knocker 
Sth 
If your Representatives prove inefficient fire them 
and put in some who may give better service. 
NEW YORK GRANGE EXCHANGE, Inc. 
6it Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














"Get aWITTE” 
Wood Sawin ‘ ison 








TE | Rig at Direct 

‘rom Facto Earn Big. Money. ade 

i ~ Ry to + a ‘To be sure of corey, write 

for my latest, Las 1d —E.H. Witte, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





wWirenss At Oneo for 







1807 Oakiand Avenue, 
1807 Empire Buliding, 
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Prevent winter rains smothering the soil, Put 
land in shape for early spring work, Get your 


ditching and terracing “ one now with 
Farm Ditcher 


Ca rile eee 


Works in any soll. Makes + V-shaped ditoh 

sy ditches down 4 ft, deep. All steel. 

o. Adjustable, Write for Pree Book. 

OQwenssoro DITCHER 8 GRADER CO., tae, 
Bea 352 Owsasbore, Ky. 
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National Grange Meets 


Wonderful enthusiasm at Syracuse 


The National grange was in session 
in Syracuse, N Y, this year just fol- 
lowing the great news of peace. The 
contrast with a year ago, when this 
nation was at war, was striking. The 
central thought throughout the delib- 
erations was justice for all interests 
concerned and progressive recon- 
struction that should mean a square 
deal for agriculture. Oliver Wilson, 
the national master, in his address 
clearly emphasized these facts. “The 
grange must do her full duty during 
the period,” he said. He demanded 
that farmers shall be given a voice 
when boards and commissions are se- 
lected and when legislation is en- 
acted. 

The grange should see that the 
farmer is not merely represented by 
someone or more who claims to rep- 
resent the farmer, but by a real, ac- 
tual farmer, one who knows the con- 
ditions, and knowing, dares to assert 
the rights of agriculture. Until farm- 
ers do assert the rights they will be 
denied the consideration that labor or 
other interests secure. He declared 
farmers should demand that when 
prices are fixed on farm products, cost 
and reasonable profit should be given 
them. 

Mr Wilson said “the grange is 
commanding more confidence and 
respect than ever before, as it is now 
recognized as the great spokesman for 
farmers along all lines of social, 
economic and financial endeavor. The 
membership is united and working 
along sane and conservative lines. Our 
members have been actively engaged 
n all patriotic activities, in Red Cross 
and relief work, in buying Liberty 
bonds, both as an organization and as 
an individual. 

“The grange has furnished its full 
share of young men for war services 
as well as young women for relief and 
reconstruction work. Those who have 
remained at home have redoubled 
their energies in producing food for 
all in Europe, as well as America, 
Farmers have produced wheat cheer- 
fully, have lived on substitute flour. 
Where denial has been necessary 
farmers have endured more than any 


other class. The united and _ har- 
monious condition of the grange at 
the present time is unmistakable evi- 
dence that its membership fully real- 
izes the new responsibilities which will 
be thrust upon it during the coming 


readjustment and recon- 
struction. Never in the history of 
agriculture have there been greater 
problems to settle than there will be 
lurit the next few years.” 

Mr Wilson closed his address in an 
earnest appeal for farmers to consid- 


per od of 


er well the farm situation, and to see 
that after peace is finally concluded 
that representatives of agriculture be 
placed in all legislative bodies and all 


committees and councils that agricul- 
tural problems may be properly con- 
sidered. 

New Granges and Financial Conditions 

During the year there were organ- 
ized in the United States 241 granges, 
and 36 were reorganized. These are 
distributed over 22 states. Ohio and 
Washington lead, each with 31 
eranges. Oklahoma’ established 26 
new ones. The total resources of the 
National grange October 1, 1917, were 
$99,426. On October 1, 1918S, the re- 
sources were $102,776, a gain of 
$3339; $15,000 of this sum are now in- 
vested in Liberty bonds. 

National Master Wilson, in. discuss- 
ing the price of wheat said, “farmers 
gracefully submitted to the 1917 price 
of $2.20 a bushel.’ He declared “that 
although they could not see the jus- 
tice of fixing the price on the farm- 
ers’ products and allowing the manu- 
facturers and dealers whose work en- 
for the wheat production secure 
advanced prices, yet despite this the 
farmer produced wheat as a patriotic 
duty.” 

He said “when congress endeavored 
to raise the price of wheat to $2.0 a 
bushel and the president vetoed the 
measure, the farmers said little, al- 
though many produced wheat at a 
loss. This year before the time for 
sowing wheat the agricultural ad- 
visory board recommended the 1919 
crop at $2.46 a bushel, as it was 
proved that this was no better and, in 
fact, not as good as the 1917 price, in 
view of higher cost of production. It 
was patent to every practical farmer 
that if the 1917 price was fair there 
had been an injustice done to Amer- 
ican agriculture. Notwithstanding this 
injustice, the farmer responded for 
an increased acreage, this increased 
icreage being not on the ground of 
profit, but of loyalty and patriotism.” 

Lowell Speaks for New York 

“For some years the members of 
the New York state grange have 
looked everywhere to the coming of 
the National grange,” said State Mas- 
ter Lowell in his report so gracefully 
and felicitously delivered. “We rejoice 
that you are with us this year. For 
the past 10 years more than 500 peo- 
ple each year have taken the sixth 
degree. Were it not for high rail- 


road rates and the dreaded scourge 
of influenza, the attendance this year 
would have been immense. 

Brother Lowell described the ef- 
forts made during the past six months 
to organize the grange exchange. He 
stated that a company had been or- 
ganized and with $100,000 as a start, 
with the hope that in time the amount 
would equal $1,000,000 and become 
the purchasing power of the com- 
bined business of more than 900 
granges in the state. “We hope to 
see,” said Mr Lowell, “every grange 
state equip itself with some similar 
form of business organizations and 
these organizations formed, compara- 
tive work between the companies will 
be possible.” 

Brother Lowell deplored the ill 
fame that had been brought upon the 
grange in a portion of the northwest 
through political action. He said at- 
tempts had been made to involve the 
grange in New York, but that wise 
leadership and stanch faith in the 
principles of the grange had pre- 
vented this catastrophe. He told 
about the ambulances that have been 
furnished by the New York state 
grange and called attention to the 
service flag, which epitomizes the 
union of heart and hand of those 
that have gone and those that have 
stayed behind. He bade welcome of 
all members of the grange to the 
state of grange profit and looked to 
the next 5) years of being brighter 
than ever. 

Optimism of Taber 

L. J. Taber, the optimistic master 
of the Buckeye state, told the story 
of Ohio activities in raising crops and 
in helping the nation. While busy do- 
ing all of these things he told about 
31 new granges organized, of the net 
gain in membership, of 000 new 
members and of the fine standing now 
of 76,000, the total membership. Mr 
Taber told how the grange had co- 
operated with every agricultural 
agency in his state. Not only grange 
time, but grange money was spent in 
assisting and co-operating with all 
movements of war or relief or agri- 
cultural endeavor. 

“While these various movements 
are as separate and distinct as the fin- 
gers on the hand, they are so related 
that they can strike as a clinched fist 
whenever the needs of agriculture de- 


mand it. The grange assisted in the 
crganization of the Ohio milk pro- 
ducers’ association and in the Ohio 


wool growers’ wussociation Roth or- 
ganizations have rendered construc- 
tive service to the farmers. Farmers 
have found it profitable to pooi their 
wool and are so disposing of it. 

“A labor shortage has been felt 
throughout the state,’ declared Mr 
Taber. “Fifty thousand sons of farm- 
ers are in the service of their coun- 
try, while another 50,000 from the 
farm was carried into the industrial 
drain into cities. Despite this short- 
age, the wheat grange this fall is one 
of the largest in the history of Ohio 
agriculture. The crowning glory,” de- 
clared Mr Taber, “was the success of 
the prohibition movement of the state, 
when on November 5 the state went 
dry by more than 20,000 votes. In 
this banishment of the saloon from 
Ohio, the state grange has been con- 
spicuous because of its leadership. 
With the coming of normal condi- 
tions we predict the great growth and 
development in the Buckeye state.” 


Be Sure Ram Is Fertile—It is a 
serious misfortune if spring brings no 
lambs because the ram proved infer- 
tile. The ram's activity now is no 
guarantee that the ewes are really 
bred. There is just one way to find 
out. Paint the ram’s belly red, so he 
will mark the ewes as served. A 
month later, paint him black. If the 
black mark later on shows upon a ewe 
previously marked red, it proves that 
she failed to breed the first time, but 
is no proof that she bred the second 
time. If such cases are numerous, 
castrate the ram forthwith and get at 
once another or proven value as a get- 
ter. It cost me dearly and a year’s 
time to learn this lesson.—I[M. H. 


Makes F ords Start Easy 


A new Gas Generator, which heats 
the manifold, vaporizes the gas and 
makes instant ignition possible has 
been invented by the Bear Mfg. Co., 
128 Bear Bldg., Rock Island, Ill. This 
simple and inexpensive device does 
away with hot w ater makeshifts, etc., 
and gives you a “ready to start” motor 
in the coldest weather. It also saves 
10 cents a gallon on gasoline because 
with it you can use the cheapest gaso- 
line all winter. If you want to try 
this great trouble and money saver 
send them $1.50 and they will send 
you one of those remarakable devices 
postpaid under a guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back. Write them 
today. Salesmen wanted.—[Advertise. 
ment. 
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BRUSHES a 


Several Reasons for Buying 
WHITING-ADAMS 
Vulcan Rubber Cemented Bruskes 


Ist. The bristles and hair are highest grade, prepared 
for use by the WOITING-ADAMS method, which retains 
toughness, elasticity and a velvet softness ofends. This 
makes the part of @ brush that is used, perfect in quality 
end long wearing. 

2nd. Every bristle and hair fs held by pure, best quall- 
ty RUBBER; no fake, coal tar, chemical imitation of rubber 

9 used in our factory. *‘Rubber’’ means PURE RUBBER 
in all atTinG-sbaNe VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 
BRUSHES. The butts of bristles or hair are completely 
pe aa and surrounded withSTRICTLY PURE RUBBER 
in semi- =o state, and then vulcanized hard as granite, 

8rd. WHITING-ADAMS Brushés cost little and wear 
long. Our large volume of business reduces cost of manus 
facture to lowest point, and selling prices are made near to 








4th. Manufacturing brushes as we have for over 106 years 
means that we know brushes, and users of our te 
ceive the full benefit of our brush knowledge. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


John L. Whiting-J. 4. J. Adams Co. 


Whiting-Adame Brushes awarded onl and Officia! 
Blue Ribbon, thehighestaward st Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, 1915 
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Health— ag oe 


Don’t go out in the snowor nasty weather toan @ 
unsightly, germ-breeding, disease-spreading, 
outdoor privy. No more colds, rheumatism, etc, 


Wolverine Chemicat Tenet) 








‘oof. ewer or} 
cesspool. Easy to instal. or come less 
than cent a day. Pays for itself many times [5 
ina year, Thousands in use. ce remarke ir 
ably low. Write for free i 


Dail Steel Products Co., 3011 Main St. ,Lansing, Mich, < 











WELL * Pays“ WELL| 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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Hotbeds in Eariy Winter 

A. E. WILKINSON, ATLANTIC COUNTY, N J 

If you intend to have a hotbed as a 
part of your garden next year, now is 
the time to build it before the ground 
is locked up tight by Jack Frost. Very 
many home gardeners are building. 
How much more .satisfaction can be 
obtained from their gardens, aided by 
a well-constructed hotbed. They have 
found how foolish it is to purchase 
plants when much better ones can be 
easily and readily grown in one’s back- 


yard. Not only are the plants better 
but greater variety and a larger 
number of individuals can be devel- 
oped. Then the plants are at hand, 
right in the garden, ready for trans- 


planting on time, without the bother 
of buying and bringing. Timeliness is 


a mighty important factor, if one 
wishes to have the best garden, be- 
cause if plants are transplanted on 
time, the harvest will generally come 
on time. 

The hotbed need not be elaborate. 
It may be just a walled pit, using 


boards or planks of chestnut, or some 
other good weathe-ed, resisting wood. 
If one wishes a more permanent bed, 
then the hollow clay tile, with the 
four dead air spaces, can be used. 
Concrete blocks, preferably hollow are 
good, Solid concrete would be very 
substantial, but has the objection of 
being a cold substance which easily 
conducts cold, therefore, the plants 
near the walls often suffer. Whatever 
the material used, the best results will 


generally come if the framework is 
placed entirely below ground. The 
fluctuations of temperature are less 


and the plants thrive better where 
change is small. The depth of the bed 
would vary according to the location 


of the place; that is, a home gardener 
living in Delaware, Maryland or 
South Jersey would use a bed of shal- 


The back 24 inches and 
the front 18 inches would, in most 
cases, be enough. On Long Island or 
in New York, a deeper bed would be 
necessary, adding from 12 to JS inches, 
if the bed were to be started very early. 
North of the Mohawk river, in New 
York state, a bed 42 inches, or slightly 
more at the back and 6G inches less at 
the front would be just right. This 
is true if the bed were to be started in 
the middle to late February. The 
earlier the time of starting, the deeper 
the bed. The colder the region, the 
deeper the bed, and the reverse is 
true. 

After the bed has been built, it is 
g00d practice to cover it. Snow and 
ice will often fill a bed, delaying plant- 
ing in the spring and upsetting plans. 
A few boards over the top of the bed, 
covered with one layer of tar paper 
Will etliciently keep out the snow, ice 
and water. If the paper is not tacked 
down, it should be held down’ by 
boards, stones, or other material. 

The old saying, “a stitch in 
Saves nine,”? is applicable to fore- 
thought in gardening as well in 
other things, and is especially fit when 
a gardener intends to have a garden 
Supplied with an efficient hotbed. 


low depth. 


time 
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Best Cold Storage Practice 

Just how long perishable food prod- 
ucts may be kept in cold storage and 
thus provide good security for loans is 
again re-stated following request of 
the federal reserve board. The de- 
partment of agriculture has gone into 
the matter in much detail, affording a 
working basis for banks in consider- 
ing applications for loans. Much em- 
Phasis is given to even temperatures 
in storage. Fluctuations shorten the 
life of fruits and vegetables and cause 
deterioration in poultry; relative hu- 
midity of the air in storage rooms is 
a'so important. 

For placing in cold storage apples 
should be fully grown’ and well col- 
Cred; less likely to scald and are in 
better condition to be held in storage 
for the maximum period; avoid over- 
Tipe apples. Uniform temperature 
of 31 to 32 degrees is best and a rela- 
tive humidity of 85 to 90%; should be 
Inspected frequently. 

Potatoes should be sound and free 
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Fruits and 
Vegetables 
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from sunburn, scab blight and other 
defects; pile not deeper than 6 feet 
bulk, bins constructed with slat sides 
and bottom so as to provide ample 
ventilation, each bin not to contain 
more than 1000 bushels, temperature 
35 to 40, ventilators ample to permit 
quick cooling, relative humidity S80 to 
90%. Potatoes thus stored in autumn 
should keep in good merchantable 
condition four to six months. Sweet 
potatoes should be dug in dry weath-~ 
er andleft exposed to the air long 
enough to remove surface moisture 
before storing. Then placed in storage 
and subjected to curing under heat of 
about 85 degrees, ventilation so man- 
aged as to drive off moisture laden air, 
this curing process requiring seven to 
21 days. Then lower temperature to 
or 55 degrees maintaining it uni- 
formly. 

Onions should be well ripened and 
thoroughly field cured, stored in slatted 


crates or shallow slatted bins, cooled 
quickly to 32 to 36 degrees. In com- 


mon storage adequate means of venti- 
lation should be provided for quick 
cooling and maintaining uniform tem- 
perature. 

Egg storage rooms should be scru- 
pulously cleaned, temperature 29 to 32 
degrees, crates resting on strips of 
wood about 2 inches thick on the floor 
and separated by ™% inch strips be- 
tween the cases in the stacks; may be 
successfully preserved for nine to 10 
months. 

Dressed poultry is held in cold stor- 
age hard frozen. Keep temperature 
as low as 15 degrees in rooms which 
are clean and dry; properly handled 
you could maintain quality for 12 
months. 


Good Fillers in Orchard 


Duchess of Oldenburg and Yellow 
Transparent are regarded as two of 
the most promising varieties of early 
bearing apples by the Ohio station 
where the two varieties are now be- 
ginning to bear in a seven-year-old 
orchard, Although at this age their 
yield has been only about one-half 
bushel to the tree, their usefulness as 
compared with other’ varieties is 
greater as they will be bearing fruit, 
while many other varieties are grow- 
ing and developing. 

This early bearing superiority now 
indicates that these varieties may be 
used to an advantage fillers; thus 
the bearing of the orchard may be 
augmented until trees of later bearing 
become active. No essential difference 
has been noted in the age at which 
these varieties give their first fruit nor 


as 


is there any specific data on hand to 
compare the varieties when at full 
fruiting time, but it is believed by 
horticulturists that both will be 


profitable. 


Lucky Farmers of Erie County 
[From Front Cover.] 
has demonstrated completely the value 
of tile drains and the best and cheap- 
est plan of putting them in. “It will 
cost from three to four times as much 
to do the work by hand,’ said Mr 
Foote, “as it does by the machine.” 
Tile drain increases the value of the 


land on the average farm. Several 
people,, with whom I have talked 
thought the crop yield would be al- 


most doubled. The one big mistake 
being made on Mr Shanahan’s farm is 
the use of 35-inch tile. The carrying 
capacity of a 53-inch tile is a little less 
than two-thirds of a 4-inch tile, and 
the price is a half more. The cost of 
digging, laying and covering is no 
greater for one than for the other. 
When the job is one that should last 
for a century, the cost of the tile 
should not be considered. In many of 
the old and better drained sections of 
the United States you could not hire a 
land owner to putin these small tiles. 


I thank you a hundred times for 
your valuable assistance in obtaining 
for me the adjustment of my claim, 
as I feel sure that without the help of 
Orange Judd Service Bureau I never 
would have gotten the money due me. 
{[C. D. Reed, Mill City, Pa. 








Spray Trees Now For 
San Jose Scale 


The dormant period—during the late fall, mild days in 
winter and early spring—is the proper time to spray trees 
for San Jose Scale, Oyster Shell Scale, Peach Leaf Curl 
and many other pests. 

Begin about two weeks after the leaves fall. Spray 
any time when weather is suitable until shortly before 
buds open in the spring. 

Make sure of doing the work thoroughly by using 
either B. T. S. or Lime Sulphur Solution. These two 
Orchard Brand spray materials are equally efficient for 
dormant period spraying, and can be relied upon to pro- 
tect and clean trees from all scale infestations. Orchard 
Brand Lime Sulphur is in liquid form, always of uniform 
strength, while B. T. S. has the advantage of being 
a dry product with less bulk, no leakage and is more 
easily handled. 

The best crop insurance is good spray materials. What 


to use in each case, how much, 
when and how to spray, how to orcha, df 
Brand 


avoid injury to trees and shrub- 
Spray Materials 





bery—these are serious problems 
in spraying. Our Service Depart- 
ment is able and always ready to 
give reliable advice. We invite 
you to write us for any needed 
information. 








. Acomplete line of standard- 
ized Insecticides and Fungi- 
cides manufactured by the 
largest chemical company in 
America. 


General Chemic 


Insecticide Dept..25 Broad St, New York-x. 
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Do you raise corn ? 










Our book “Corn: The Money Crop” is 
Foundation of Profit- a worth-while 
able Farm- book for all 
ing” will potato 






help you. growers. 


Victory 
The Hunsare whipped and you men on the farm have done 
your full share. Unfortunately, the millions of men which are 
in the army, munition plants and ship yards cannot be released 
for many months. Farmers everywhere find it hard to get good 
help and realize what it means for us fertilizer men to get the labor 
necessary to manufacture and ship fertilizer. Help is short every- 
where ; orders are sure to be delayed. Protect your crops by ordering 
your spring fertilizer NOW. 


E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
1857 The Business Farmers’ Standard for Over Sixty Years l ty j 9 
will solve your help problem by helping you to get “a greater yield from 
every field.” @Get the benefit of experienced, reliable “help” by 
ordering a supply of E. Frank Coe’s fertilizers. They willwork long hours 
for your success and will not quit in the middle of the season. 
These famous brands will furnish a continuous supply of food for 
the crop from planting until harvest. They will not only start the 
crop.well but will bring it to full maturity and insure big yields. 
Write today for prices and ask for the name of 
our nearest agent. 
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book will The Coe-Mortimer Company When 

a 51 Chambers Street ~_ we say, 

out charge on rder early,” . 
request. Ask a a we want to help you. 

for your copy NOW is the time 

today. to order full carloads. 
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Most Brilliant 
Farm Light in The World 


, DON ’T bother with the old 
style oil lantern any longer. 
Here’s the most brilliant farm 
light ever invented—the safest 
lantern ever made. Makes and 
burns its own gas from common 
gasoline, giving a brilliant, steady 
white light of 300 candle power, The 


Gleman 


Quick-Lite 


Lights With Common Matches 
Most brilliant light made, Brighter than 
electricity. More light than 20 oil lanterns, 
Cheapest—costs less than 4 of a cent per 
hour. Most convenient—no wicks to trim, 
no globe to wash or break, no dirt, a 
or odor. Can't epill—no danger if tip 

| over, Guaranteed 6 Years—will an 
a life-time. Thousands in use on farms in 
all parts of the country. 

Sold by Dealers everywhere. If your's can't 
supply, write nearest office for Cutalog No. 90 
| THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 

Wiehite, St. Paul, Toledo, Dallas, Chicago. 
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160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
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Mrs. H. M, Patton, Waverly, Mo., 
writes, “I fed 2 boxes of ‘More Eggs’ 
to my hens and broke the egg record. 
I got 1500 eggs from 100 hens in ex- 
actly 21 days.” You can do as well. 
In fact, any poultry raiser can easily 
double his protits by doubling the egg 
production of his hens. A scientific 
tonic has been discovered that revital- 
izes the tlock and makes hens work 
all the time. The tonic is called “More 
Eggs.” Give your hens a few cents’ 
worth of “More Eegs,"' and you will 
be amazed and delighted with results. 
A dollar's worth of “More Eggs” will 
double this year’s production of eggs, 
so if you wish to try this great profit 
maker, write E. J. Reefer, poultry ex- 
pert, 13 ISS Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, 


Mo., who will send you a season's sup. 
ply of “More Eggs” Tonic for $1.00 
(prepaid). So contident is Mr. Reefer 
of the results that a million dollar 
bank guarantees if you are not abso- 
lutely satistied, your dollar will be re- 
turned on request and the “More 
Eggs” costs you nothing. Send a dol- 
lar today or ask Mr. Reefer for his 
free poultry book that tells the expe- 
rience of a man who has made a for- 
out of poultry.—[Advertisement. 
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then ® quart of olla week. Made of Caiven- 
ised Steel. han ong felt want ouseled, Every Hen- 

Beeds on Heater and 2 gallon Kotematic — 
tain complete $i. ee Order NOW or write for Circular 
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Chickens Sick? —Use C Germozone 








Boup. selds, bowel troubles, mber neck, ete. 

At ers or a 76 cts with 6 host Peters Li fo 
GEO. H, 0., Dept. 40; OMAHA, N 
SILO SAVE MONEY 
by buying NOW 


Lumber is hard to and 
higher. 


price is climbing 
Liberal Cash" aad Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take no chances on 


late deliveries this year. 

Globe — is your Best Bet 

ils ‘ Adjustable door 
with ladder combined. 


. ime 
Fiy t extension Roof makes 
silo with less expense. 





complet 
Window Free. 

| Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
? Save eo Now 

i} GLOBE SILO CO. 

6-16 Willow st Sidney, N. Y. 
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Maintaining Roads 
C. F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 

The measure of state road mainte- 
nance has been comparatively well 
sustained in Otsego county this year, 
considering restricting circumstances 
that could not be avoided, Although 
work was somewhat delayed, roads 
which had been heaved and broken 
by the frosts of last winter have been 
repaired and surfaced. Plenty of 
suitable crushed stone surface ma- 


terial kept the limited number of pa- 
trolmen busy They had long beats 
and had to give steadier attention to 


the surface covering and ditch clear- 
ing part of the work than ever before. 
Auto trucks did much of the hauling, 
though team work was not excluded. 
\ big tractor roller was more effective 
than teams could be in drawing the 


scraper to cut away the state road 
shoulder Some of this work was 
done just before cold weather and 
will leave the roadside clear and 
broad, with drainage slope which 
should save settling of water and 
Slush in the center. 

Some of the roads are equally agree- 
able to motor and horse travel, but 


the finish put on many 
roads is so hard and 
slippery in cold weather that they are 
dangerous for horses. In some towns 
unpleasantness has arisen because au- 
toists insisted that snow should be al- 


unfortunately, 
of the improved 


most wholly removed from improved 
highways. Horses coming with sleighs 
from hill roads are unable to draw 
heavy loads of milk or feed on the 
smoothly scraped, wet or icy surface. 


help to maintain roads. The 
motor tax supports a large amount of 
the state treasury funds available for 
road improvement, yet they have com- 
plicated troubles on dirt roads. Big 
trucks of trom one to five-ton capa- 
city, heavily loaded and passing over 
a road several times every day, gouge 
a dirt road far beyond a fair share 
of repairs allowed in apportionment of 
tuwn road money. In planning for fu- 
ture permanent roads, an economic 


Trucks 


saving could be made by running 
branch solid roads from trunk lines 
to milk receiving stations or other 
central cross-country places with 
which heavy trucks are in continual 
service. Upkeep of dirt roads leading 
to such centers is so expensive that 
they are usually far worse than other 
less traveled roads. On the strength 


and prosperity of these small country 
community centers, agricultural trade 
ganglia, much of the steadiness of the 
movement of farm products depends. 

Familiarity with possibilities and 
necessities of branch roads is of more 
consequence than mere outlines and 
map references. A branch road may 
seem to lead and end nowhere when 
considered by a map. Yet such road 
that would materially develop profit- 
able community resources, and make 
outlets for valuable produce, often 
could serve the public, both near and 
distant, more substantially than some 


roads. that would connect villages 
which already have convenient out- 
lets. 


PENN NNSYLVANIA 
Who Gets the Difference? 


OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

Experimental and intensive farming 
during the year drawing to a close de- 
veloped many unusual features. In 
the Crawford county onion growing 
belt between 50,000 and 75,000 bushels 
of choice onions were produced, and 
although retail prices in city market 
reached 8S per 100 pounds, the grow- 
ers sold their crops at 90 cents to $1 
per 100 pounds. In New Providence, 
Lancaster county, a farmer planted 
314 acres with tomatoes, which netted 
at the rate of slightly over $200 an 
acre. 

Commissioner Buller of the state 
fishery commission established an ad- 
ditional fish hatchery in Monroe coun. 
ty. Trout, blue-gill, sunfish and cat- 
fish will be hatched in large 
numbers to restock some of the many 
depleted streams of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. At the Blue-Mountain fish and 
game association’s dam, near Ham- 
burg, Berks county, sun-fish measur- 
ing over 1 foot in length have been 
caught. With the present extraordi- 
nary high prices of meat and fish in 
mind, farmers should construct fish 
dams on their farm properties wher- 
ever practicable. Halibut sells at 40 
cents a pound, and good lamb chops 
command 75 cents a pound in the 
Harrisburg markets. No comments are 
needed. 

The era of prosperity has aroused a 
speculative tendency that reaches into 
many farm communities. Lumber, 
gas, electric and other stocks and 
bonds are being offered to the farm- 
ers and others at special inducements, 
but before purchasing it might be well 
to become reassured by making 
searching investigations as to the real 
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standing and prospects of such prop- 
erties. 

Several additional pole-cat farms 
were established in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania as a result of the extremely high 


prices that were realized for good 
skunk pelts. One trapper had about 
50 live skunks, which would have 


brought about $250, but ue would not 
sell, but is keeping them in captivity 
for breeding. 

Although tramps are almost but a 
remembrance, many farmers still have 
their gates or fences decorated with 
such strange “communiques” as “Be- 
ware of Cross Dog,” “Not responsible 
for injuries by cross dogs,” where a 
dog was in sight, a sign read: ‘“Be- 
ware! Cross Dog is no vegetarian!” 
In some instances the cross dog sign 
was placed in a conspicuous position 
although there was no canine on the 
premises. This camouflage worked fair- 
ly well. 





MARYLAND 


Prince George Co—Farmers are 
very busy getting out potatoes. Some 
have good crops, others half a crop. 
Men are asking $4 p day and board 
for getting them out. Corn is good 
and dry, but not a full crop, due to 
drouth. There is not a full acreage 
of wheat. On account of scarcity of 
labor, farmers were not able to get 
their corn cut, so could not seed. All 
that was seeded has come up and 
looks fine. There is a full crop of 
sweet potatoes and they are a nice 
size. Farmers have fair crops of to- 
bacco and it is cured well. This crop 
has fallen about 10c p Ib. Pastures 
are fine. Stock looks good and all 


1918 


kinds “scarce and high. 
$6 p bbl, potatoes $1.25 
Frederick Co—A good acreage og 
wheat was sown and favorable wy eath- 
er making it look well. Corn husk. 
ing is under way. With good Weath- 
er and little help, farm work is get. 
ting along. Roads are in fine shape, 
Pastures are short. Feeds of all kings 
are high. Middlings selling at §1. 1) 
p 100 Ibs, bran $1.80 p 100 Ibs, egos 
0c p doz, butter 45c p Ib. ™ 


New corn 
Pp bu, is 


Orchard Interests Promoted 
W. N. B., WEST .VIRGINIA 

David A. Ritchie of Fairmon;( per. 
formed a great service for the farmerg 
of Marion county by having shipped a 
carload of seed potatoes for their use. 
The potato crop was a virtua] failure 
in Marion éounty this year. Mr litchie 
has harvested 2500 bushels of pot: toes 
at the Fairmont farms in Potter coun. 
ty, Pa. Because of the many inquiries, 
relative to purchasing orchards and 
their bearings in the Eastern pan. 
handle of this state, made by apple 
growers in the middle west and the 
Pacific coast, an information bureay 
has been established in Martinsburg 
by the West Virginia department of 
agriculture, with Theodore F. Im bach, 
well-known horticulturist, in charge, 

Every year a number of orch: irdists 
from other parts of the country jp. 
quire as to orchards in eastern West 
Virginia which are for sale, and to 
make it more convenient for them and 
also the growers of this state, the bu- 
reau has been established. Mr Imbach 
has secured data on such orchards, 


which he gives to prospective buyers, 





YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


FARMERS. EXC HANG 


a Te 






Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any Jarmer or ot 

son may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
or securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ~ 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











LIVE STOCK 


GOOD HARDY GRADE PIGS 
Chesters and Berkshires crossed, 
each; eight weeks old, $6.50. Ship anywhere. 
FLETCHER, Lexington, Mass. 


EXTRA GOOD 


Chester Whites and 
six weeks old, $5.50 
F. G. 





Serkshire pigs, six weeks old, $7 
each. Also good Shropshire ram_ lambs, — 


100 or over. W. 8S. CUTHBERT, Hammond, N 


REGISTERED DUROC BOAR PIGS, six mie old, 
Orien Cherry King breeding, $15 each. JAY LEE, 
New Woodstock, N Y. 





WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
Senments of beef, horse hides _— “= lines, Panmng 

rs. Prompt and fair retur 
PENNSYLV ANIA HIDE & 














ir tags, 
LEATHER “COMPANY 
Scranton, Pa, sees 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TOBACCO—Kentucky’s best natural 1 af, a 
or smoking, two pounds, $1; seven pounds, $ 
paid. JOHN BUt HANAN & SONS, Mo orgal Ky. 














FOR $9 I WILL DELIVER an appliance that will 
make your Ford car a satisfactory power machine, 
Guaranteed. J. T. TANK, Chatham, N Y. 


100 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES, your return 
and address printed on corner, postpaid, 50c. 
free. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebe, Vt. 


STANCHIONS 


CRU MB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet, 
WALLACE 8B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion, Send for booklet. ROY BROS, East 
Barnet, Vt. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


COLLIE PUPS, Mallard ducks, 
Price right. F. M. HART, 


json POULTRY SUPPLIES __ 


ltt ey AND 





name 
Samples 











Ancona cockerels, 
Marengo, O. 





co ORED es 34 bands, 25, 


|OUR REAL AL ESTATE. MARKET 








Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 


, YOUR CHANCE is in ” Canada. Rich lands and 
opportunities offer you independence Farm 








FOB SALE—Hereford cattle, both sexes; twenty 
good ewes; Berkshire pigs. CASE COTTRELL, 
Hoosick Falls, N Y. 

REGISTERED O I C PIGS 


from mature stock. 
%. 








Also Buckeye fowls. H. BACON, Houghton, N 
SHORTHORN BULL CALVES for the farmer. 

WILLIAM E. SUTTON, Windham, N Y. 
CHESTER WHITE PIGS, for sale. 


; thoroughbreds, 
ALLAN B. MORTON, Ashville, N Y. 

DUROC AND POLAND CHINA PIGS, 
8. WIC KS, De Graff, O. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


PURE-BRED BOURBON. RED TURKEYS. Hand- 
some, large, healthy birds, very tame. Price advances 
next month. Stamp. (MISS) WILDA GRAY, 
Conesus, N Y. 


TURKEYS—Only 200 for sale. Six 
to $10 each before December 20. 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS—Best strains. 
Free range, selected, $3. LAURA DECKER, Stan- 
fordville, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Mammoth Bronze _tur- 
keys. Handsomely marked. JAMES LONERGAN, 
Montrose, Pa. 





$30 pair. 











varieties; $4 
Write quick. 











FOR SALE—Narragansett turkeys (toms and hens). 
Boe Rock cockerels. ROY HILTS, Gouverneur, 





COCKERELS, Red Cherry 
GEO LYON, Wyalusing, 


ROSE 
strain, 
Pa. 


COMB RED 
from great layers. 





CHOICE R © Brown and Buff Leghorn cockerels 
for sale) MAPLEWOOD FARM, Navarre, 


AFRICAN TOULOUSE and White 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatehing of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
} A this paper, but our responsiblity must end with 

at. 





China geese. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


LARGE ASPARAGUS, RHUBARB, and Witloof 


chicory roots for forcing in cellar or greenhouse 
during winter. Cultural directions with each ship- 
ment. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 


Catalog free 
Ground, N Y. 





= $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements, or 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock. Taxes aver- 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on improve- 
ments, personal property or live stock. Good markets, 
churches, schools, roads, telephones, Excellent cli- 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. Special home- 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free booklets, 
ALLAN CAMERON, General Superintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue, 
Calgary, Albert 


150 ACRES, $3850—With pair horses, 10 cows and 
five heifers, farm and dairy tools, crops, hay, wood. 
Three quarters mile stores, churches, school, two 
miles railroad town; rich dark loamy tillage: spring- 
watered pasture; wood, timber; fruit: _eight-room 
house; 90-foot barn, silo, etc. To settle affairs $3350, 
part cash, gets all. Full details page 15, Strout’s 
Big Catalog of this bargain and others w 2 

A 








tools, crops. Copy free. E. A, STROUT 
AGENCY, Dept 1096, New York.’ * 

WELL WATERED, FINE LAYING, « ultivated 
farm, 120 acres, near town. House and barn, 600 
cords wood. $1200, $400 down. VIRGIL SI’EN ER, 
Friendship, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU) 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Employers 
on farms or in homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men en who have their own horse 
and rig tc look after the interests of American _Asti- 


culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. not write unless you cal 
give the whole of your time to the work. Whe 


writing. give the addresses of two or three business 





or professional men for reference. Address Axency 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, N Y. 

FARMERS WANTED—Men, women, gir's. $5 
month; U S government jobs; short hours: pleasant 
office work; commen —— sufficient. Latin 
immediately. for ositions now obtains 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Ment Y40, Rochester, N ¥- 
AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions in central 
and western New York counties for an old esta) 
lished weekly farm paper. One owning @ horse hae 
ferred. Must have best of references. s 
once full particulars, including age. Wee klv salatt 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 
Syracuse, N Y. 

—" 

AGENTS WANTED to sell our monuments -“ 
headstones in every coun ness _everywh 
Good commission. 100) co. 
ling, Ill 


. . 
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The Latest Markets 


Mi 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


yarest WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
SIANDABD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


DTT 





“7 Wheat—, ——Corn—_, ——Oatse—, 
sy {918 19171918 1917 1918 1917 

cee ceases il 221 298 73 61% 
efork << 150 9 — °80% 173% 
Boston seers 155 2.45 Sl «754g 
gr Louis «+. san na [Ue 
pinneapolis 1.25 2.2 72 65% 





United States food administration “‘fair prices’ 

seo! the Wheat market. Above quotations are for 
ag thern spring. No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
. No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
wer; No 3, 7e under No 1. The government 
ot fixed the price of any other grain. 








New crop corn is being husked rap- 
idly and some of it is reaching the 
primary markets, which are unset- 
tled at nearly a normal price range. 
There are two schools of argument: 
One, that with peace at hand and 
ocean shipping on the way of again 
becoming normal, exports of corn 
should increase materially; two, that 
with the big stocks of wheat and 
four in the U 8S, the countries of west- 
ern Europe would rather buy bread- 
stuffs than the coarse grain. Corn 
prices have not shown very much 
change, based on $1.20@1.23 p bu in 
the west, with No 3 white in carlots 
at New York 1.48@1.49. Corn prod- 
ucts were rather easy, yellow granu- 
lated meal 4.25 p 100 Ibs, fine yellow 
835@4.05, cream meal 4@4.25, hom- 
iny grits 3.85 @ 4.50. 

More life was shown in the mar- 
kets for flour and grist meal by-prod- 
ucts, although the latter still scarce 
on the open market. It is reported 
that the government has taken more 
or less mill feeds for shipment to Eu- 
rope and substitutes continue scarce 
at high prices. City bran $33.75 @34 
p ton, middlings 37.60@37.75, western 
middlings 38.85, rye middlings 60, 
barley feed 50, hominy feed 58, gluten 
feed 99@ 59.50, linseed meal 53.50, cot- 
tonseed meal 62, rye 1.73 p bu, feed 
barley 1.07 @1.08. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesala They refer to prices at which first 
band receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. ail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Eggs 
At New York, the very high prices 
have called out all offerings possible, 








yet no particular increase with the 
trade quiet. Firsts and extras 65@ 70c 
p doz, seconds 58@68c, refrigerator 


eggs 45@65c, nearby hennery white 
eges 92@%Mic for fey, and 75@0ec for 
common to choice; nearby brown hen- 
nery eggs T0@ Tdc. 
Vegetables 

At New York, market for winter 
vegetables somewhat easier under in- 
creasing arrivals, beans $1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, carrots $1.50@2.25, cabbage 7T5c@ 
$1.50, cauliflower $2.50@5.50, parsnips 
$2.50@3, Va spinach $1@2, 


THE DAIRY MARKET 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 

New York Chicago Boston 
1918.. 6 6014 63 
1917... 1514 4414 46 
16... 42 40 3 
ID15.. 32 31 bo 
1914.. 334% bo ot 

Butter 


At New York, the shortage as for 
some time continues marked so far as 
fey grades are concerned, with the 
highest prices ever reached for select- 
ed stock. Creamery scoring higher 
than extra 6315 @t4e p lb, firsts 62@ 
boc, state dairy 61@68c, packing stock 
eo@40ce, Moderate sales were made 
of fey, unsalted butter for special 
trade at 65 @ 66e. 

Cheese 

At New York, prices ruled firm and 
Cccasionally a fraction higher under 
moderate stocks and a_ reasonably 
geod demand. Flats fresh speciais 33 
ve 2¢ p lb, twins, fresh specials 33 @ 
eric, held flats 831144 @33e, Wis single 
daisies, fresh 35c, Y A 3614 @37TMc. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITIL ONE YEAR 4GO 


At New York, steers opened 15@25c 
higher; fat cows firm: later in week 
Market ruled steady. Closed active 
a Steers and 15@25¢ higher, fat 
— and fat cows strong to shade 
—". Common_ to fairly prime 
ents Sold at $9.50@17.10 p 100 Ibs, 
pp. °W@13, bulls 6@11, cows 4@ 





Sheep opened steady; lambs 50c 
jon i Later in week sheep ruled 
$1 <e very slow and again 75c@ 
a Week closed with market de- 
i cae d, owing to shortage of labor 

S'aughter houses and difficulty of 


Common to prime sheep (ewes) $6.25 
@10 p 100 Ibs, culls 4@6, common to 
prime lambs 11.25@14.50, culls 9@11, 
top for N Y lambs 14.50. 

Hogs opened steady; later in week 
the market declined 25c. At the 
close all weights were unchanged. 
Yorkers and heavies $18.25 p 100 Ibs, 
pigs and lights 17.50@18, roughs 


16.25. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


Apples nearly all sold, in the or- 
chard $3@5 p bbl, buyers furnishing 
package and growers delivering at sta- 
tion.—[J. H. D., Batavia, O. 

Apples generally harvested, many 
ripening upon the trees and fell to the 
ground for want of labor to gather in 
time. Winter varieties are ripening a 
month earlier than usual. Apples gen- 
erally sold at $1.50@2.50 p bbl, or- 
chard run, buyers picking the crop. A 
grades sold at 3@4 p bbl f o b ship- 
ping station. Only 40% of a normal 
crop.—[George T. Powell, Columbia 
County, N Y 

At New York, a better tone in the 
1mvarket for Baldwin and Greening ap- 
ples now that colder weather is at 
hand. Twenty Ounce, King and York 
Imperial $4.50@6 p bbl, Spitzenberg 5 
@i, choice to fey McIntosh 6@10, 
Baldwin 4@6, Greening 4.50@ 7.25. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 

Latest sales here $1.40 p bag of 100 
Ibs, writes F. S. R., under date of Nov 
11 from Hadley, Mass. 

The demand for onions is somewhat 


market is without particular support, } 
Orange Co red and yellow $1.25@2 p 
100 Ibs, Ct valley yellow 1.50@2.25. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 

Quality good, price $1.15 p 100 lbs, 
farmers unable to sell freely on ac- 
count of shortage of cars.—[D. E. D., 
‘Vild Rose, Wis. 

Potatoes selliag at $125 p bu at 
Jackson, Mich. Crop appears sound 
and well keeping, but runs small, only 
40 to 50 bus p acre. 


At New York, receipts are liberal 
from the west and north, this also 


true from nearby points, the market 


indifferently supported with L I $2.25 
@2.75 p 100 lbs, Me do 2@2.50, west- 
ern N Y_  2.10@2.35, Wis and Mich 
stock 2@2.25, No'l sweet potatoes 1.50 
@2.50 p bskt. 


Milk Dealers Happy 


The food administration called dairy 
producers food profiteers when pro- 
ducers asked $4.07 an hundred pounds 
for November milk. And Hoover told 
producers they could have $3.81 per 
100 pounds for 3% milk. Hoover said 
producers were forcing 17 cents milk 
on consumers. All farmers asked was 
a living price for milk; and Hoover 
said they should not have it. By fed- 
eral mandate, therefore, the producers 
were sent home and told to be good. 

And now comes along the food ad- 
ministration again and tells the deal- 
ers to charge 17 cents. The dealers 
are to have handed over to them near- 















RED TIP 
to the horse and 
comfort to the 


driver. 
BLAC 


JRULLING 


tcv RQADS 


No Farmer can afford to 
risk losing @ valuable horse 
Geoute fails on icy wate when 
ety is so cheap and convenient, 

IP CALKS insure safety 


NEVERSLIP 
Red Tip Calks 
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THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK.N.2. 








EASY TO ERECT 


het the Unedilie 
is proved aga’ again 
ther quickly and easily 


go toge' dy men 
with the aid of boy or woman can erect a Unadilla. 


Silo presents no building prob- 
in ont i 


. ites sim parts 
. lao teak 


Either conical or gambrel roof (with extra silage 


regular equipment. The price of 


@ Unadilla is ‘practically all 














Setting lambs killed and dressed. 
































Cantina i _ $400,000 for aini avs of 4 : 
better, buyers offering 50c p bu. Farm- ly $40 000 for the remaining day: “ re i a | 
angie hea bss s 2 November, and farmers are to take a a. 
ers’ without storage have mostly sold. : 7 ‘ : the government’s advice, 
[R. D. H.. MeGuftey. O price below cost of production. Fine, order early. Send to-day for 
oe eee ? oe isn’t it? Pretty raw we think for pro- me catalog, perce and 4 ency 
Price to growers $1.10 p 100 lbs and ducers, but very sweet treatment of | MPa . — Swe 
selling freely—[M. A. R., Somers, dealers! 5 ’ 
Wis. This should be the last straw in this ag 
At New York, supplies still continue federal milk mess. The war is over; sa 4 
more than ample, considering the therefore, Hoover can’t use that line Gueilih, N. ¥. 
rather indifferent character of the de- of talk any more. Farmers have got | Des Moines, fa 
’ . 


mand, even at prices which ought to 
be very attractive to consumers. The 


it in the neck from the time federal 
control was exercised. 











This last act of] 
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Drive This Case 10-18 as You Would 


a Team of Horses 


The adaptability of this new-day tractor to all kinds 
of work is an outstanding feature. 

This means that its hours of use per day and its days 
of use per year reach the maximum. This increases 
its earning capacity. 

The Case 10-18 is ever ready for different kinds of 
work, such as plowing, discing, pulverizing and har- 
rowing, harvesting, road work, threshing, hauling cut- 
ting feed and filling silo, baling hay, grubbing, sawing 
wood, etc. 

No man should be satisfied with a tractor which 
affords the minimum use. Many farmers get over 100 
days’ use per year from their tractors. 

The Case 10-18 is our latest and best tractor. It is 
small and compact. It weighs little more than a team 
of horses. 

Delivers 33 per cent more power than rated. This re- 
serve power protects the tractor when unusual condi- 
tions are met with—such as grades or tough spots 
in fields. 

It handles easily two 14-inch plows. It will drive a 
20x28 Case Thresher with all attachments. For every 


operation requiring a similar amount of power, this 
sturdy tractor sets the pace. It is our latest. 

In this Case 10-18 are found dozens of advancements. 
For instance, it has a one-piece main frame, with a four- 
cylinder engine mounted crosswise. This construction 
affords a dust-proof housing for the rear axle, bull 
pinion shaft, transmission and the bearings for these 
parts. It brings rigidity and prevents disalignment of 
gears, which are all cut steel and fully enclosed. 

Another feature is its economical consumption of 
kerosene. It has a Case Sylphon Thermostat which 
controls the cooling system and insures complete com- 
bustion of kerosene. And it prevents raw fuel from 
passing by the pistons and diluting oil in the crank case. 

An improved air washer delivers clean air to the car- 
buretor. No grit nor dust can get into the cylinders to 
minimize their efficiency and shorten their life. 

Our illustrated booklet describes all the advanced 
ideas in the new Case 10-18. Get a copy at once, so that 
you may judge tractors well by acquainting yourself 
with the latest and best practices. 

We will gladly send a copy free. 
tained from a Case dealer. 


Or it may be eb- 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc., 1495 Erie St., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Founded 1842 
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favoring dealers after farmers were 
penalized is the proof. When Decem- 
ber comes something different will 
happen. The mask is off. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the situation has taken 
an unexpected turn. The food admin- 
istration, after studying the cost 
charts of milk delivery and taking into 
consideration the additions to the la- 
bor cost, due to adoption by the deal- 
ers of the proposals of the milk driv- 
ers’ union for an increase in wages, a 
commission and daylight hours, on 


Nov 12 anounced an increase in retail 
price of grade B bottled to live p qt, 
as noted on another page. This did 
not carry with it an increase to the 


producers, The rates to the producers 
of grade B in the 150-mile zone re- 
main for Nov at $3.81 p 100 Ibs for 3° 


milk, 4.05, or approximately S.6ec p 
qt for 5.6%, and 4.21 for 4° The 
food administration, however, has 
taken up the subject of the establish- 


ment of rates to producers on a na- 
tionwide basis. Milk supply is short, 
while demand is excellent. 





Hog Prices to Continue—Under an 
agreement between the food adminis- 
tration, the agriculturaladvisory board, 
hog raisers and packers, the Nov price 
basis of a minimum of $17.50 p 100 
lbs (Chicago) will be continued for 
month of Dec. The food administra- 
tion urges that light weight hogs be 
held back on the farms for the next 
30 days and given more weight; if 
done, the possibility of breaking down 
present price levels because of exces- 
sive receipts of light hogs may be 
avoided. 





Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 
ome 5-7, °19 Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Moyer, director. 

Ayrshires 
Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock Sales 


Moyer national sale. 


Nov 12 
Co. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


OONNUNMNULUELLE YH ATAIIHID mn MMR 


THE NEXT CONSIGNMENT SALE 
OF THE 
Purebred Live Stock Sales Company 
At BRATTLEBORO, VT., 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 3d and 4th, 
Will Consist of Over 150 Head of 


REGISTERED : 
Holstein-Freisian Cattle © 


including the dispersal of the entire herd of E. A. Baker, Greensboro, = 
Vt., which he has spent many years 
a large number of very handsome straight heifers sired by his great = 
son of Colantha Johanna Lad, and in calf to his 32-lb. son of King = 
also the dispersal of the herd of J. M. Kelley, Williston, = 
high-record cows 


Briar 


Segis Pontiac; 
Vt., which 
Brady’s Mighty 
39-lb. sire, It. 


contains some 


Monarch and 


ALSO CONSIGNMENTS FROM: = 


A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. 
F, P. Knowles, Auburn, Mass. 
B. W. Potter, Rutland, Mass. 
S. M. Strickland, Carthage, N. Y. 
J ' Prentiss & Son, Alstead, 
Cc. J. Jones & Son, Madrid, N. Y. 


Every animal tuberculin tested by a competent veterinarian whose = 
standing is vouched for by the cattle commission of the state* where 
consigned from, and inspected by our own veterinarian before offered 


for sale. 


The WORLD WAR is over and there will be a tremendous demand 
for cattle, as Europe has been depleted of cattle, and NOW is the time 
to prepare to meet this great demand. 


— ——_—_——————— 
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in building up, and which contains 


in calf to Mr. Paul T. 
Pontiac It, a 30-lb. son of the 





H. R. Brown, Brattleboro, Vt. S 
R. % Forristall, Saxtons River, = 

t. : 
C. H. Perkins, Poughkeepsie,N.Y. = 
Geo. H. Hill, Marlboro,-N. H. = 
Geo. E. Jones, Concord, Mass. 
L. A. Hager, Littleton, Mass. 
Ralph Devereaux, Barton, Vt. 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 


| Heart’s Delight Farm 
| DORSETS and — 
SOUTHDOWNS | 


We Have for Sale 
_RAMS OF BOTH BREEDS | 


Ready for Immediate Service 


 Heart’s Delight Farm | 
ocr . . : NEW YORK : 


aesrerneneerieas Te seceeneueeennenanie. 


Special prices will be quoted on a few 
REGISTERED DORSET YEARLING RAMS 
for next 30 days. Stock on approval. 


TRANQUILITY FARM 
i ALLAMUCHY, N. J. 


Soo rnevensecnensereneeneney 


THE FILLMORE 1 F. ARMS 
are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 

C. T BRETTELL, Mer., 


S Bred SHEEP 
I 00 0 yo FE MBS For Sale 


These sheep are good age. Shropshire, Rambouillet 
and a few Dorset grades. C. J. MASON, Vernon 
Center, N. Y. 











8 





BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








Fairholme Hampshire Downs 


From tmpened aad home-bred stock, Exceptionally 
fine ram lambs. 
EARL D. BROWN 


R. F. 0. No.2, LION, N.Y. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
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poe 
Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 


We offer animals that will raise herds 
to a levelof War time efficiency. Bull 
calves from $/25 up. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 























BUTTER 
MAKING 
in HOLLAND 


Butter making is the chief business of the Ho}. 
land Dairymen, the originators of the Holsteiy- 
Friesian breed of cattle. Upwards of forty mij. 
lion pounds of butter per year is exported from 
that little country, which is more per cow, ang 
more per acre, than does any other country export. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our  booklets—they contain 
valuable information. 


Holstein- Friesian Association 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt, 





much 




















SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 
If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 

















NOW THAT THE WAR IS 
NEARLY OVER 
Is the Time to Get in Line for FOREIGN TRADE. 


THE HUDSON VALLEY 
HOLSTEIN COMPANY 


WILL HOLD ITS THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL CON- 
SIGNMENT SALE, NOVEMBER 27TH, 1918, 
AT THEIR SALES PAVILION, Md a ST AVE., 


MECHANICSVILLE, N 


100 REGISTERED 
~ 
HOLSTEINS 
Daughters and granddaughters of King Pontiac, King 
Segis, Rag Apple Korndyke and other well-known 


sires. Fresh cows, cows due to freshen, and a large 
number of splendid calves and yearlings, Positively 
all sold. 

Address all inquiries and requests for ‘. 
R. A. DAVIS, Sales Mgr., Ballston Spa, N. 


FRANK BEECHER, Auctioneer. MR BACCUS Ms box. 


Fresh Cows 


100 Fresh cows, 

100 Cows due 
They are large and in good condition. Will please the 
man that wants extra good cows. 

150 Grade heifers, an extra good bunch; 50 of them 
due to calve in December and January, balance from 
January on to spring. 

60 Registered, heifers, all ages, marked fine and 
carry a lot of ‘good breeding, partgof them due to 
calve in December and January. 

20 Good registered bulls, all ages.e@ 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Department ‘‘0.”’ 


203-204 Savings Gem. Building, Cortiand, N. Y¥. 
1 Phone 534. 





Nearby Springers and 
Heifers For Sale 


milking 40 to 60 pounds per day. 
to calve November and December. 











SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 


7% Holstein heifer calves, $20 to 
$25 each; express paid in lots 
of 5 5. 16 registered heifers, bred ; 


17 unbred. 18 cows bred % 
from A. R. O. dams. 21 regis- 
tered bulls, 10 to 18 months 


old. 50 grade 2-year-old heif- 

ers. 25 grade cows. due in 
spring. 25 close springers must 
be sold to make stable room. 


JOHN C. REAGAN, : TULLY, N. Y. 














RAMBOUILLETS 
and DELAINES 


If you are looking for a good yearling ram of either 
of the above breeds, write me, or, better still, come 
and see them. They are straight Van Homers and ag 
good as the best. Will offer a few good ewes and 
some Chester White pigs. 


W. H. PRESTON, Springwater, N. Y. 


Sheep For Sale 


If you want to purchase high class, heavy shearing, 
range bred yearling ewes of the mutton type that will 
give you large profits in wool and mutton, we can sell 
you any number. Prices $17 and $19 each 

INTERSTATE LIVE STOCK CO., SELKIRK, N. Y. 








Pinehurst Shropshires 


For Salo—four tmported rama, from £260-$800 each. 
Six imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed- 
ing that are running with my stud rams are offering 
at $100.00 each. 
DAN TAYLOR 
Shepherd 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 


Yearling rams, also aged ewes 
HUTCHINGS BROTHERS, LINCOLN PARK, N. Y. 


‘SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering some very fine yearling ewes that 
are being bred to a good,sram 
Chill Station, N. Y. 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS, . 

20 Registered Shropshire Rams 
FOR SALE 

H. B, COVERT, LODI, N. ¥. 


GLEN ROCK STeoK FARM offers Shropshire year- 
ling rams, a ewes and 15 ewe lambs; all 
sheep registered: ii grade ewes, Oxford and Ram- 
rou cross, age yearlings to five vears 

URTON C, STUART, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 

















Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A oon of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 26-Ib. 


dam. Also bull calves 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, - NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 


30 FINE HIGH GRADE 
HOLSTEIN SPRINGERS 


30 fine high grade Holstein strippers 
30 fine high grade Holstein heifers 


COMING THREE YEARS OLD. 
E. J. BOWDISH Cortland, N. Y. 
FOR SALE iioisenficlen 
Holstein Heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 


freah and springers. Also have some grade yearlings. 
J. R. FROST, - . MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES 


High grade and beautifully marked, $20 to $25 each. 
Pure-vred registered bull calves, $25 to $50 each. 


GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, FABIUS, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


well bred and a fine individaal. Also bull calves, 
sired by a son of King Lyons. 


H. R. FOSTER, - ° 














CATATONK, N. Y. 


$100 for a yeerting Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917. 
Sire a 26.95-lb. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
a 30-Ib. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service. Fred & Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Qwego, 
Tlega Co., N. Y. 





tung 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


BROTHERS TO 37.16-POUND COW 
GRANDSONS OF KING OF THE 
PONTIACS 


Three service age, 20-pound dams, $150 and up. 
Three around eight months old, $100 each. 
Excellent, well-marked bull calves, priced for 
ifmmediate sale. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, - 


MAPLE LAWN BOLSTEING 
Holstein heifer calves, $15 tg 
sis each. Express paid in lots ¢ 
6. 20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks gf 
age. Priced very low for imme- 
diate sale. 2 heifers and regis. 
i tered bull for $75. 30 r wistered 
heifers, all ages. Registered ang 
grade cows, heavy producers. The 
price is right. 200 head from 
to select. Bargaing ig 
“TuDpIy 3 bulls, all sees I sell 
satisfaction and can supply your wante in Holstein 
CORTLAND. N.Y 


150 
Large Holsteins 


50 Due in March and April, 
100 Fresh and Due Soon. 


A. L. on Gailiecd, N. Y. 


sureeneaeavanncenngenniins 


250 Sin and Madison Co, 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. If 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N.Y. 





FABIUS, N. y, 
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HE Jersey has ever been 
noted asthe ae breed. | 
these days of high-priced feed 

are making her even more fam- 
ous. You must look into this 
Jersey matter, It will show you 
the difference between keeping 


pedi 
important Jersey facts, free. 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 
344 West 23rd St., New York City 


BULL CALF 


Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph. Average record of 
dam and sire’s dam, 595.65 Ibs. milk and 29.69 lbs 
butter in seven days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk and 118.30 
Ibs. butter in 30 days. Dam, Paladin Raphaella 
Farmstead, No. 149100. A. R. O. record at two years 
old, 62.4 Ibs. milk one day: 419.3 Ibs. milk and 19.68 
lbs. butter in seven days. At three years old, 75.3 
Ibs. milk one day; 514.4 Ibs. milk and 23.19 Iba 
butter in seven days. This calf is a large, strong, 
nicely marked individual. 00. 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 


Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires, Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, 











A Bargain: 
for Quick Buyer 








Ipswich, Mass 
C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 














GUERNSEY CATTLE 
LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE 


Two of the most economical prceducers of the choicet 
products. Young stock for sale. Write 
CLOVER RIDGE FARM, + PETERBORO, N. & 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 

large and well marked, a specialty. Write 
wevenens STOCK FARM Y 

Telephone seriz F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N.Y. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS his eas 


Mature early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated boo 
let with particulars of the breed and stock for ° 
Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau 8t., New York (0 cv 











AUCTIONEERS 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 


GEO. W. BAXTER 


Elmira, . - ° New York 











WANTED, x REAL HOLSTBIN MA 
to buy a son b. Dull, born April 7. Three 
of his dams avereee 1 The. butter in 7 days. Price 
$200. Send for pedigree and photo. 
BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Ce., N. Y. 





W, A. CAMPBELL 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
PAVILION, N. Y. Twenty Years of Successful Selling 
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LAKE VIEW FARM— 







COME ON, BOYS 
| ATTEND THE AUCTION SALE 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE HocGs 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl., Dec. 6, 1918 
BOARS — SOWS — GILTS : 


NEW ENGLAND CONSIGNORS 


= A. J. STAPLETON, Owner, Springfield, Mass. 


OVERLOOK ORCHARDS— 


Harry W. 


Sow by Model’s Successo 
breeding to be secured. 


Five Spring Gilts ; litter 
foundation herd. 


Daughters of” Longfellow’s Double, 


boar of 1915-1917. 


F, 


Knicuts, Owner, Littleton, Mass: 


HOOD FARM— 
C. I. Hoop, Owner, 


ABBOTT FARM— 


CHESTER ABBOTT, Owner, 


CONSIGNMENTS 


r, bred to Baron's Successor, best 
mates as alike as peas in a pod—a 


the Grand Champion 


Baron's Successor’s Baron, 


boar of 1918. 


Four Jr. 


il HITT 
MUI LEE 


J. E. Dopce, Manager, 


Andover, 


the 


yearling sows—Baron’s Romford, 


| MTT 


ity 











Lowell, Mass. 


Mass. 


undefeated Jr. yearling 


the undefeated 


Jr. yearling sow, and three litter mates. 


Four under year’s sows, prize winning daughters of 
BARON’S SUCCESSOR, LONGFELLOW’S DOUBLE 
and SUCCESSOR’S DUKE 40rnu, Grand Champion sons of 


Grand Champion sire, LORD 


For Catalogues Address 


S. SPRINGER, Sec’y 





HALAL 


PREMIER’S SUCCESSOR. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 





WORLD’S 


CHAMPIONS 


The prize record of our Berkshires places them 
at the TOP. We have boars ready for service. 
Fall pigs, both sexes, for sale, carrying the 
blood of the Grand Champions. Send for cir- 


cular to 
HOOD FARM, - > LOWELL, MASS. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 








A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor. 
one of the best producing sens of Lord Premier’s 
Successor, the champion sire of champions, and a full 
brother to the grand champion at Worcester, Mass, 


pigs are out of prolific dams; 
sows to farrow farrowed ninety-two pigs, or 
of 11%, and raised sixty-five, or an 
é eight. Our boar weighs about seven hun- 
1@ sows around four. If you want size, type, 
olifie family, write us. Prices right. 
ey Spruce Farm, R. PD. 4, Binghamton, N. Y 


These 











Hone o Fwo Berkshire Boars 


SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540—A son of the great Su- 
Derbus by a daughter of Masterpiece. 


no MGOLEER’ S JUNIOR 240600—A son_of Symbo- 


n in 


a daughter of Superbus. Was Junior 
1917 at Missouri State Fair and the 
hire Congress, Springfield, Mass. Young 
sired by either of these great sires 





2 St — addition to any herd. Write us 
etter, come to see them. Crystal 
Spring. Stock ‘Farm, Seelyville, Pa. G. Smith & 


Sons, Props. 


Big Type Berkshires 


ready for service, BIG and GOOD. $75 
red ae guaranteed breeders, Ten aoe 
ms, $25 to $50, registered. 
De = le am, “hampion 33rd. 211796, 
c . State Fair 1918. 
H. CARTER, N whitguarn Farm, West Chester, Pa. 








Grand 





LARGE BE RKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 





pig Pye W. Stockwell, Almond, N. “The 

—a_a © 4 he is a dandy. You t_®, use my 

ac. , & satisfied customer.”” Satisfied customers 

sa! r the volume of our business. Most of our 
customers. 

4. €. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 

ot I a and sow pigs, breeding the best. 


. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangeville, N. Y. 


REG. _BERKSHIRES S¢wo Months Olds 


h. Also two two-year-old service boars, 





BERKSHIRES 


100 FALL PIGS READY FOR 
SHIPMENT OCT. J5. 


Sired by Romford Duke 67 Jr., Champ 1917 In- 
ternational. and out of Lord Pre. Successor, and 

ke’s Bacon 5th dams. 

Prices right for quick sale. 


J. T. HOGSETT, New London, Ohio 


Quality 
— 


Kinderhook Durocs 


VIGOROUS, GROWTHY Bnd ready for service. 
Price $50 to $125 Write your choice and ask for 
description. 

PIGS NOW READY—$25 
50 to 60 pounds. 


Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Assn. 
ROY McVAUGH, Secretary, KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 


each, eight to 10 weeks old, 


SPRING BOARS 
READY FOR SERVICE 


We have a few outstanding sons of Sensational 
Longfellow’s, one of the greatest sires of the breed, 
and out of good type and prolific sows. They are 
priced for quick sell if you are in the market for 
an_ outstanding herd sire at reasonable price, 
RITE AT ONCE. Every one fully guaranteed, 
sure at service and exactly as described. If not sat- 
isfied will send you another or your money back. 
Thos. W. Clark, Supt. Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. 





PLEASANT HILL 


BERKSHIRES 


Our boar weighs 600 Ibs., and sows 300 to 500. 
you want size, type and from a prolific family, wm A 
us; prices right. 

DAY & YOUNG, Washington, Pa., R. D. 6. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both Gexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - CENTER VALLBY, PA. 


Be a Patriot. BUY A PIG 


to increase the country’s food supply. Registered 
Chester White boar and sow pigs at $12.00 and $15.00 
each. Five-months-old sows, $20.00. All our stock 
ig serum treated against cholera. 


BRANDRETH LAKE FARM 
BRANDPETH, N. Y. 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, ° - BALLY, PA. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows. 
STEELE, - - HEUVELTON, N. Y. 





B. F. 





“HAMPSHIRES" 


ret socretemaaracnanneat 







— LAWN FARM 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa 








Hampshires and Poland Chinas 


Big type Poland service boars for sale. Jenene 





|} . We pay express and guarantee satisfac- | service boars and fall pigs. Pedigree furnished. 

n G. Fisher, Shady Side Herd, Madison, N. Y. | JOHNS & PAINTER, Box 572, WILMINGTON, 0. 
Sibeiias 

tare ROCK STOCK FARM. Booking orders for 


E TYPE BERKSHIRE SOWS and GILTS, bred 





ed — Mar h ang —_— Service boars from $30 
he show »” 
BURTON. ¢ STUART, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 








Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for = at reasonable prices. 
GRO. SPRAGUB, Rout GRAFTON, OHIO 





Registered Duroc Service Boars, 
Bred Sows, Gilts and Baby Durocs, 
Belrose Stock Farm, Poolville, N. Y. 
DUROCS Sean tea 


March and April farrow; young stock, all ages. The 
large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed 
C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 








Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your a 
D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., 


50 O. I. C. PIGS 


RBxtra fine, priced for immediate sale. Bight young 
boars ready for service this fall. Gilts and fine choice 
sows. All priced very low for immediate sale. 


C. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. ¥ 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





_ PAIR OF GRADE PERCHERON COLTS 
coming 3 and 4, black. One pair yearling ponies, 
mares. One Cotswold ram, 2 Cheviot rams, 1 Tunis 
ram, 1 Suffolk ram, 2 Oxford rams, 1 Shropshire ram, 
1 Hampshire ram, and a few Tunis ewes. Tamworth 
pigs in pairs and 20 grade pigs, 4 weeks old, at $4 
each, about Dec. 1. Tamworth, Hampshire and Essex 

ars, 4 months old, $25 each. A. W. Hillis & Sons, 
Willow Mill Stock Farm, South Worcester, N. Y. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 


list. Address Dept. D. 
North Benton, 0. 


| SHETLAND irger PONIES 


Weanlings $35 to $50, broken ponies $75 to $100; 
spotted and solid colors, Please state age, color and 
sex and want. F. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 














Reg. O. I. C. Service Males | 


GILTS AND PIGS 
Best strains Prices right. Write your wants. 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, Mt. Bethel, Pa. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Best strains. Prices 
right. Also a few sows bred to farrow in March and 
April. UGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y 
Oo I PIGS 8-10 weeks old, properly weaned. 

« Be ¢ Sired by Spring Valley Schoolmaster, a 
fine young grandson of Schoolmaster, “‘the greatest 


white hog in America 
SPRING VALLEY FARM, - MEMPHIS, N. Y. 


O. L C's. 


sired by 1000-pound 
big-typed sows. Eig 
Cc. E. CASSE 














100 HEAD ALL AGES 


grand champion boars and from 
iteen sacra d a spring pigs. 
- HERSHEY, PA. 

state. digreed 


Mulefoot Hog stock - sale. 


Samuel Johns, Wilmington, Ohio, Box 198 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring —— 











oldest sori in the 





wm. BAHE, NONDAGA HILL, N.Y 





COCKERELS 


W. LEGHORNS, REDS, B. ROCKS, 
’, WYANDOTTES 
Vigorous handsome birds from trap-nested 
heavy laying, farm range stock. 
Prices Moderate Satisfaction Guaranteed 
G. F. GIBSON, Galen Farms 
cl os New York 


rervaner ne 


Box B 





BRONZE, NARRAGANSETT, BOURBON RED, 
WHITE, SLATE AND BLACK 


BREEDING TURKEYS 


from the finest flocks in America. Special prices until 
January 1. Write F. A, CLARK, FREEPORT, 0. 


S. C. White Leghorn Breeievs 


$1.35 each and up. Ancona cockerels, $2.50. 
Day-Old Chicks In the Season, 


E. R, HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. 5. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that, 
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For the Housewife 


Health and happiness in the home 


True Thanksgiving 
CARLOTTA PERRY 
For owaet hopes born and for sorrows 
dead; 
For he songs sung and for fond words 
Said; 
For the ready cup, for the daily bread; 
For the race that the faithful feet have 


run; 
For the bitter strife, for the battle won; 
For brave deeds planned and for brave 
deeds done; 
For the truth that liveth forevermore; 
For mercy’s graciously open door; 
For the light that shines from the other 
shore; 
Give thanks, 
saith, 
Let everything that has voice or breath 
Give thanks for life—for life and death, 


When You Write to the Boy 


MES EDITIL W. BOUTELLE 


give thanks! Lo! the spirit 





With so many of our boys away 
from home, both abroad and at the 
camps in this country, the folks at 
home are anxious to write cheerful, 
newsy letters, and that is not always 
an easy task. All of the “boys” from 
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Practical Dress Accessories 
No 2609—These sleeveless guimpes or vests, 


as they may be called, are good for pique, 
lawn, silk, satin, velvet, madras or batiste. 
They are suitable for wear under jacket suits 
or coat dresses. The pattern includes both 
styles. It is cut in four sizes: Small, 32, 34; 
medium, 36, 38; large, 40, 42; and extra large, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure? Size 38 re- 
quires 14%4 yards of 36-inch material for either 
guimpe. 


General Pershing down to the newest 


rookie abhor “sob’’ letters. There are 
many people who find it difficult to 
remember, when writing, the many 


interesting everyday things that are so 


eagerly read by one far away from 
home. Intentions may be of the best, 
but memory cannot always be relied 


upon. 
Here is a plan worth trying: Keep 
a memorandum pad—just an ordinary 





2-cent pad will do—in a place easily 
reached as you go about your daily 
work. In the case of mother and 
sister at home, a corner in the kitchen 
shelf will hold pad and pencil, while 
another could be kept in the desk in 
the living room, Father and brother, 
being of the sex favored with 10 to 11 
pockets, should have no difficulty in 
making room for a small, loose leaf 
book, in one of the aforesaid pockets. 

Copious notes are not necessary. 
Just the word, for instance, “Aunt 
Jane” on the pad would recall to 
mind that one met Aunt Jane, she had 
a very becoming hat on, that Uncle 
John’s rheumatism was better, that 
Cousin Jack had a new flivver, and 
that so far, he had run over nothing 
but a couple of gate posts. All this 
would go into the letter, nad being 
news of his own home town, would b 
mighty interesting reading t the boy 
With the pad, containing 4 brief 
notes at hand, vou have plenty of in- 
teresting news without cudgelling your 
brains in desperation, and finally writ- 
ing a few lines to the effect that every 
yne is quite well and that nothing spe- 
cial has happened since he went away 

Remember that incidents you would 
naturally tell at the supper table or 


tohim were heliving 
at home again, are worthy of a note on 
the pad, and of more lengthy mention 
in the letter. Get the habit of jotting 
down your notes instantly whenever 
you think of something you wish to 
write about later. In this way you 
will be less apt to forget it than if 
you thought “I'll write that later.” 
Little matters of this kind have a trick 


during the evening 


of slipping from the mind, It isn’t 
necessary to write a funny letter; to 
some people that is an impossible feat. 
Just a matter of fact, everyday homey 
letter, with lots of everyday news 
about all the néighbors and relations 
is just as satisfactory and—perhaps— 
steadying. Keep your memorandum, 
make many notes, write cheerfully 
and you can truly feel that the “home 
fires are kept burning” in the boys’ 
hearts, as well as on the home hearths, 





. . 
Expression and Repression 
ISABELLA HELENA NORDECK 

Remember that discipline is neces- 
Sary to success. 

Remember that the highest form of 
discipline is that which produces an 
orderly, healthy growth of the good 
that is in the thing or person under 
discipline. Discipline should not bea 
suppression, but a leading forth into 
a larger expression. 

Remember that a child who is sup- 
pressed becomes limited in his ideas. 
He may be trained to do things in a 
certain way, and he may be told not 
to do other things. Often no reason 
for what he must do is given him, His 
resulting conduct is. therefore like 
something plastered on his character, 


leaving his true self imprisoned with- 
in the walls. A child thus trained 
may be good to all appearances, but 


is not positively good because his real 
goodness has not had a fair chance to 
grow. Only the ideas which another 
person holds about goodness are his. 

Remember that every soul must 
be free to be happy and strong. 
Certainly children need train- 
ing, but they need guidance 
more than they do repression. Show 
a child why he should be good; get 
him interested in doing his best, and 
lead his good out instead of telling 
him he must do or not do this thing 
or that. 

Remember that your faculties of 
mind are like children; they need 
training. You can suppress them to 
the size of some other person's idea, 
or you can help them grow toward 
the perfect God idea. 

Remember to look for the good in 


your own consciousness. Cultivate 
your faculties as Jesus did his dis- 
ciples. Make your faith great by 


brushing away the doubts and fears 
of mortal man, and in their place put 
the realization of God as everywhere 


present .abundance, health, wisdom, 
love and all good. Cultivate your 
love by making it more than mere 


human love that can love but a few 
persons selfishly, that cares nothing 
for the vast race of God's other chil- 


dren. Every faculty can be enlarged 
and developed. Let your real self 
grow. Do not hide it away because 


of fear that others will not under- 


stand. You must be yourself. You 
can never successfully be anybody 
else. Then make the most of your- 
self. 





Our Daughters 
MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 

It has been said that the girl is the 
future woman in miniature. There is 
no mistake that a mother can make so 
fatal to a daughter’s happiness and 
success in life as to fail or neglect to 
teach her to perform the cares and 
duties of home. There is a real art 
and science connected with house- 
keeping, and to become a successful 
housekeeper is not only the most en- 
viable, but the highest position a girl 
or woman can fill. 

The mother should teach her daugh- 
ter by example to maintain a tidiness 


and sweetness in all the household be- 
longings. Uncleanliness and disorder 
are to be looked upon as a disgrace, 
and never excusable in health. Not 
only should this be early taught the 
daughter, but the mother should show 
by example how the commonest. and 
plainest of homes can be enhanced by 
cleanliness and tidiness, and that a 
‘home without system and regulation is 
deplorable. 

A girl should be taught the useful 
art of the preparation and serving of 
food. Ill-cooked meals are not only un- 
wholesome, but a source of real an- 
noyance, domestic discord and waste 
—for the want of a little common 
sense brought to bear on this real im- 
portant duty of the home. 

It is through false pride that girls 
play the piano badly, sing silly songs 
and call it “musical culture;” paint 
bad pictures and term it “art,” make 
trashy fancywork and name it “home 
decoration.” What our daughters 
should be taught is an understanding 
of the essentials of home, how to sew 
a straight seam, make a house dress, 
darn and mend neatly, and then when 
all these important things have been 
perfected, give her the so-called “ar- 
tistic’” training. Catchy “rag-time”’ will 
never darn husband’s hose, nor fancy 
embroidery sterilize a baby’s nursing 
bottle. 

Let us teach our daughters the art 
of housekeeping and to take pride in 
the achievement. 


The Value of Solitude 


God, after he had created Adam, de- 
cided, in His infinite wisdom, that it 
was not well that man should live 
alone, and since the creation of Eve it 
has been the disposition of both men 
and women to shun solitude and to 
seek companionship. 

Yet there are times when sweet 
bells jangle out of tune, when our 
sky is overcast and when the world 
seems to lose its bewitching glamor. 
At such times it ts well that the dis- 
ordered mind seek rest in solitude, to 
seek some quiet place where all heav- 
en and earth are still. In solitude we 
can hold secret counsel with our- 
selves. Solitude has no _ flatterers. 
Our vanity has no fire to feed upon. 
We have no hollow aid to depend 
upon. We are alone with our heart 
and our God. It is then that solitude 
is sweet and comforting. 

It is not well to dwell alone. It is 
dangerous. Solitude is frequently the 
breeding ground of fatal mental ills, 
and yet, in our heart of hearts, when 
Wwe seem out of sorts with all about 
us, when we need rest of mind and 
soul, the quiet surroundings of a 
church half clothed with light seems 
to be the most restful place for a soul 
sore distressed. Here we find peace 
and quict. 

Many persons cannot endure pa- 
tiently an hour of silence. They pos- 
sibly are possessed of no inward re- 
source, with which to entertain or 
comfort themselves. They are whol- 
ly dependent upon others. In a way 
such persons are unfortunate. They 
are but parasites. 

Man is a social being and much is 
to be gained from widely chosen com- 
panions, who should be necessary to 
our well being, but we need solitude 
just as we need companionship. We 
need silence and solitude for intro- 
spection, for meditation, for digesting 
the facts one has learned in one’s as- 
sociation with men. It is in moments 
of solitude that we can best analyze 
ourselves and find out just what we 
really are. 

This may 
section, but 


be said to be mental vivi- 
it does no harm. It does 

















Here Are Some Splendid Holiday Cookies for You 


Mx two cups molasses (if it is dark and strong 
half teaspoon salt, 
Dissolve two level teaspoons soda in 


with two cups rolled oats, 
cup soft lard, and one egg, beaten. 


one-third cup water and add to the mixture. 
flour with one teaspoon each ginger 
Put out on a floured board and cut in shapes. 
place quarters of marshmallow 


chopped raisins. 
in a quick oven. While hot, 
dle, place in the oven until melted. 
in the mallow.—[L. W. M. 


use half corn syrup) 
half cup sour milk, one 

Stir in 
cinnamon. 


about four cups 

Add one cup 
Bake 
in the mid- 
some nut meats 


and 


While soft, stick 
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An Easy-to-Make Mode) 


No 430—Gingham, voile, serge, rabardine 


percale, linen and pique are good for this 
style. The front closing is both cor nfortable 
and practical. In wrist length the sleeve is 


finished with a band cuff. The pattern is cyt 
in five sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size g 
requires 4 yards of 27-inch material. 


much good. We view ourselves stripped 


naked and truth is caper ty oon a most 
relentless critic. We see ourselves as 
others see us. We ‘on more. We 


come into direct contact with our con. 
science. 

In solitude we can recall our mis. 
takes, we can plan how to correct 
them and how best we can direct our 
efforts toward self-improvement. 

It is a mistake to imagine an hour 
of solitude is wasted. Everyone 
should at times seek the stillness of 
solitude and listen, for there ‘“‘a still, 
small voice shall talk with thee.” 
[Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 
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Anchorage 
Amid the drifting of life’s troubled 


eep, 
Where tides in constant motion 
meet and part, 
No one his port of happiness can 
keep 
Save him whose anchor is a lov- 
ing heart! 
—lArthur Wallace Peach. 


ETT UH OW 


Too Delicate 


A man traveling in Maine met a 
middie-aged farmer, who said _his 
father, ninety years old, was still on 
the farm where he was born. 

“Ninety years old, eh?” 

“Yes, pop is close to , ninety. ag 

“Ts his health good?’ 

“"Tain’t much now. He’s been 
complainin’ for a few months back.” 
“What’s the matter with him?” 

“T dunno; sometimes I think farm- 
in’ don’t agree with him.’ 
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Had None 


An elderly woman who was ex- 


tremely stout was endeavoring to 
enter a street car, when the con- 
ductor, noticing her difficulty, said to 
her: 

“Try sideways, madam; try _ side- 


ways 
The woman looked up breathlessly 
and said: 


“That’s all very well to say, but I 
ain’t got no sideways!”—[Ex. 
No Hurry 
The telephone bell rang with 2nx- 
ious persistence. The docter answered 
the call. “Yes?” he said. . 
“Oh, doctor,” said a worried voice, 


“something has happened to my wife. 





Her mouth seems set and she cant 
say a word.” 

“Why, she may have lockjaw,” said 
the medical man. 

‘Do you think so? Well, if 1 are 
up this way some time next wee! 
wish you would step ‘n and see what 
you can do for her.” 

Justifiable Adoption 
It was just after Christmas, 2nd 4 


big flat-footed negro was up for ‘heft 
“1 caught him nippin’ 1. fresh-made 
mince pie from a house on vreen 
street,” explained the officer. 

“Did you steal it?” demanded ihe 
judge. 


“Dat’s a rough word, yo’ Honor 
sayin’ I done stole it. Now, 15 ter 1¢@ 
truf’, dat mince pie was settin’ jar ™ 
de winder ledge abandoned,  jedse 
Nobody nowhar nigh hit, jedge. 1 iest 
natchally took pity on it. jedge. Hit 


was a case ob ‘justifiable adopt ion’ 
brought on by de Christmas sperrit. 
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LYDIA OF 





the Glorious Fourth—XIII 
EVINE returned the last week in 
June and took charge of the 
preparations. Amos, who never 
n on the reservation, planned 
bo gg and Levine rented an automobile 
ond invited Lydia, Amos, Billy Norton 
vd Lizize to accompany him. 
e"t rained on the third of July, but 
the fourh dawned clear and hot. 
iydia really saw the dawn, for she 
and Lizzie had undertaken to provide 
the picnic lunch and supper for the 
party of five and they both were busy 
in the kitchen at sunrise. At eight 
yelock the automobile was at the 
door. P 
John drove the car himself and or- 
gered Lydia in beside him. The rest 
packed into the tonneau with the bas- 
kets. It seemed as if all Lake City 
were headed for the reservation, for 

Levine's automobile was one of a 
huge line of vehicles of every type 
moving north as rapidly as the muddy 
road and the character of the motive 
yower would permit. As they neared 
the reservation, about eleven, they be- 
wan to overtake parties of young men 
who had walked the 20 miles. 

They passed the Last Chance, which 
was gaily hung with flags. Its yard 
was packed with vehicles. Its bar 
was running wide open. They swung 
on up the black road into the reser- 
vation, around a long hill, through a 
short bit of wood to the edge of a 
great meadow where John halted the 


pad bee 


car. 

On all sides but one were pine 
woods. The one side was bordered by 
a little lake, motionless under the 
July sun. On the edge of the pines 
were set dozens of tents and birch- 
park wick-i-ups. In the center of 
the meadow was a huge flagpole from 
which drooped the Stars and Stripes. 
Near by was a grandstand and a 
merry-go-round and everywhere were 
hawkers’ booths. 

Already the meadow was liberally 
dotted with sightseers, of whom there 
seemed to be as many Indians as 
whites. The mechanical piano in con- 
nection with the merry-go-round 
shrilled above the calls of vendors. 
Overhead in the brazen blue of the 
sky buzzards sailed lazily watching. 

“Isn’t it great!”’ cried Lydia. ‘“‘What 
do we do first?” 

“Well,” said Levine, “I'm free until 
three o'clock, when the speeches be- 
gin. There'll be all sorts of Indian 
games going until then.” 

“You folks go on,” said Lizzie. ‘I’m 
going to sit right here. I never was 
so comfortable in my life. This 
may be my only chance to see the 
world from an automobile and I don’t 
calculate to lose a minute. I can see 
all I want from right here.” 

The others laughed. “I don’t blame 
you, Liz," said Amos. “I feel a good 
deal that way myself. What's the 
crowd round the flagpole, John?” 

“Let's go see,” answered Levine. 
“How did you get the Indians to 
come, Mr Levine?” asked Billy. 

“By offering ’em all the food they 
could eat. The majority of them 
haven’t any idea what it’s all about. 
But they're just like white folks. 
They like a party. Don’t get crowded 
too close to any of them, Lydia. 
They’re a dirty lot, poor devils.” 

The crowd about the flagpole proved 
to be watching an Indian gambling 
game. In another spot a pipe of 
Peace ceremony was taking place. 
The shooting galleries were crowded. 
Along the lake shore a yelling au- 
dience watched birch canoe races. 
The merry-go-round held as many 
squaws and papooses and stolid bucks 
as it did whites. 

The four returned to the automo- 
bile for lunch hot and muddy, but 
Well saturated with the subtle sense 
of expectation and excitement that 
was in the air. 

“This is just a celebration and noth- 
ng else, John, isn’t it?” asked Amos 
as he bit into a sandwich. 


“That's all,” replied Levine. “We 


oe cht it was a good way to jolly 
- ‘\dians. At the same time it gave 
IKS a reason for coming up here 


w. Seeing what we were fighting for 
one last and not least, it was the In- 
~an agent’s chance to come graceful- 
‘Y over on our side.” 


— he ”” asked Lydia. 
actu, lid. He's done more of the 
‘ual work of getting the celebra- 


tion going than TI have.” 
lead wonder why?” asked Billy, sud- 
y. ; 


“a there is left for him to do,” 
Said Levine. “Lydia, before the 
aethes begin, go up in the pines 
yon choose your tract. T’ll buy it for 
eiraia glanced at Billy. He was 
sep this summer than she had 
ion om him. He was looking at 
nes oe deep set gray eyes a little 

Somber, she thought, than the 


THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Honore Willsie 


occasion warranted. Nevertheless she 
stirred uneasily. 

“I don’t want any Indian lands,” 
she said. “I'd always see Charlie 
Jackson in them.”’ 

“The whole thing’s 
tered Billy. 

Levine gave him a quick look, then 
smiled a little cynically. ‘You'd bet- 
ter go along with Lydia and take a 
look at the pines,” he suggested. 
“Amos, I've already got your tract 
picked out. It’s ten miles from here, 
so you can't see it today. Come over 
to the speakers’ stand and help me 
get things arranged.” 

“I'd iike to look at the pines again, 


wrong,” mut- 


anynow,” said Lydia. “Come along, 
Billy.” 
Lydia was wearing the corduroy 


Outing suit of the year before and was 
looking extremely well. Billy, in an 
ordinary business suit, was not the 
man of the world of graduation 
night, yet there was a new maturity 
an his eyes and the set of his jaw that 
Lydia liked without really observing 
it. Old Lizzie watched the two as 
they climbed the slope to the woods. 
Billy strode along with the slack, ir- 
regular gait of the farmer. Lydia 
sprang over the ground with quick, 
easy step. 

“Billy’s a man grown,” Lizzie said 


to stop thinking about the Indians.” 

“You can stop thinking, perhaps,” 
Said the young man, “but you can’t 
stop this situation up here from hav- 
ing an influence on your life. Every- 
body in Lake City must be directly 
or indirectly affected by the reserva- 
tion. Everybody, from the legislators 
to the grocery keepers, has been 
grafting on the Indians. Your own 
father says the thing that’s kept him 
going for years was the hope of In- 
dian lands. Margery Marshall’s 
clothed with Indian money.” 

“And how about the influence on 
you, Silly?” asked Lydia with a keen 
look wito the young fellow's rugged 
face. 

“I’m in the process of hating my- 
self,”” replied Billy, honestly. “I came 
up here last month to see how bad 
off the Indians were. And I saw the 
poor starving, diseased brutes and I 
cursed my white breed. And yet, 
Lyd, I saw a tract of pine up in the 
middle of the reservation that I'd sell 
my soul to own! It’s on a rise of 
ground, with a lake on one edge, and 
the soil is marvelous, and it belongs 
to a full-blood.” 

There was understanding in Lydia's 


eyes. “Oh, the pines are wonderful,” 
she exclaimed. “If one could only 
keep them forever! And I suppose 


that’s the way the Indians feel about 
them, too!” 

“It’s all wrong,” muttered Billy. 
“Tt’s all wrong, and yet,”’ more firmly, 
“the reservation is doomed and if we 
don’t take some of it, Lydia, we'll not 
be helping the Indians—but just be- 
ing foolish.” : 

Lydia nodded. A hot breeze drifted 
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But truth never hides in 
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ALWAYS BE TRUE 


By ADDISON HOWARD GIBSON 


Your soul may often be tempted and tried 
As life’s battles daily you fight ; 

Yet never yield, though the outcome looks dark, 
And ever press on toward the right. 

Think well of yourself and keep plodding ahead, 

Whate’er may be said about you: 

$e Be on your guard against cunning designs 

=“ To win you away from the true. 


Watch out for dangers that lurk in your way 
And snares that are hidden from view ; 
Beware of the act that’s covert and sly, 
And be just in all that you do. 
Don’t injure another to lift yourself up, 
Be honest the whole journey through ; 
Give free your support to each worthy cause, 
And to your best self e’er be true. 


And may lure with a siren’s song ; 


To deceit false colors belong. 

Be ready to aid whene’er there is need, 
As you would have a friend help you ; 

Send out only thoughts that will better the world, 
And help some one else to be true. 














glittering guise, 


the cloak of a knave— 
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to herself, and he’s a nice fellow, 


but he don’t tug at my old heart 
strings like Kent does—drat Kent, 


anyhow!” She settled herself as con- 
spicuously as possible in the automo- 


bile. “If Elviry Marshall would pass 
now, I’d be perfectly happy,” she 
murmured. 


Billy and Lydia entered the woods 
in silence and followed a sun-flecked 
aisle until the sound of the celebra- 
tion was muffled save for the shrill 
notes of the mechanical piano, which 
had but two tunes, “Under the Bam- 
boo Tree”’ and the ‘‘Miserere.” 

“T hate to think of it all divided 
into farms and the pines cut down,” 
said Lydia. 

Billy leaned against one of the 
great tree trunks and stared thought- 
fully about him. 

“I’m all mixed up, Lydia,” he said. 
“It’s all wrong. I know the things 
Levine and the rest are doing to get 
this land are wrong, and vet I don't 
see how they can be stopped.” 

“Well,” Lydia fanned herself with 
her hat, thoughtfully, “for years peo- 
ple have been telling me awful things 
Mr Levine’s done to Indians and TI 
worried and worried over it. And 
finally I decided to take Mr Levine 
for the dear side he shows me and 


through the woods and the 
sighed deeply. 

“To have it and hold it for your 
children’s children,” exclaimed Lydia, 
passionately. “You and yours to live 
on it forever. And yet I’d see a dead 
Indian baby and starving squaws be- 
hind every tree. I know I would.” 

“T tell you what I’m going to do,” 
said Billy, doggedly. ‘“Igm going to 
get hold of that tract. I’m not going 
to deceive myself that it’s all any- 
thing but a rotten, thieving game we 
whites are playing, but I’m going to 
do it, anyhow.” 

“T’d like to myself,”’ Lydia still had 
the look of understanding, “but I’m 
afraid to! I’d be haunted by Charlie 
Jackson’s eyes.” 

“I’m going to get that tract. I'll 
pay for it, somehow, and I'll go on 
doing what I can to see that the In- 
dians get what's left of a decent deal.” 

Again the two listened to the wind 
in the pines, then Lydia said, “We 
must get back for the speeches.” 

Billy started back, obediently. 

“We’re grown up, aren't we, 
Billy?” sighed Lydia. ‘We've got to 
decide what we’re going to do and be, 
and I hate to think about it. I hate 
important decisions. Seems as though 
I'd been dogged by ‘em all my life.” 


pines 
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“Tf I had my way,” cried Billy; 
unexpectedly, “‘you never should quite 
grow up. You'd always be the dear 
little yellow-haired girl that tramped 
her legs off to earn my miserable old 
school books. And that’s what you 
alwayS will be to me—the oldest and 
youngest little girl! And whether 
you like me or not, I'll tell you you're 
not going to have any worries that I 
can help you ward off.” 

They were emerging into the mead- 
ow and Lydia laughed up at him mis- 
chievously. “I've always thought I 
overpaid for those school books. They 
were fearfully used up. Oh, the 
speeches have begun,” and Billy was 
hard put to it to keep close to her as 
she rushed toward the _ speaker's 
stand. 

Levine had just finished his speech 
when Billy and Lydia got within hear- 
ing, and he introduced State Senator 
James Farwell as the chief speaker 
of the day. Farwell had considerable 
history to cover in his speech. He be- 
gan with the Magna Charta and 
worked by elaborate stages through 
the French Revolution, the conquest 
of India, the death of Warren Hast- 
ings, the French and Indian War, the 
American Revolution and the Civil 
War to Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. 

His audience, standing in the burn- 
ing sun, was restless. The Indians, 
understanding little that was said, 
were motionless, but the whites drift- 
ed about, talked in undertones and 
applauded only when as a fitting peak 
to all the efforts of the ages toward 
freedom, Farwell placed the present 
freeing of the Indians from the reser- 
vation. 

“The great fool!” said Billy to Ly- 
dia, as Farwell finally began to bow 
himself off the platform. 

Levine rose and began, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, this ends our program. We 
thank—”’ 

He was interrupted here by ap- 
plause from the Indians. Looking 
round he saw Charlie Jackson lead- 
ing forward old Chief Wolf. 

“Chief Wolf wants to say a 
words,” cried Charlie. 

“The program is closed,” called Le- 
vine loudly. 

There was a threat in Charlie’s 
voice. “He is going to speak!” And 
there was a threat in the Indian 
voices that answered from the au- 
dience, “Let speak! Let speak.” 

Levine conferred hastily with Far- 
well and the Indian agent, then the 
three wih monifest reluctance stood 
back and Charlie led the old Indian to 
the foot of the platform. 

Old Wolf was half blind with tra- 
choma. He was emaciated with sick- 
ness and slow starvation. Neverthe- 
less, clad in the beaded buckskin and 
eagle feathers of his youth, with. his 
hawk face held high, he was a heroic 
mgure of a man. 

He held up his right hand and be- 
gan to speak in a trembling old bass, 
Chuirlie’s young tenor translating sen- 
tence by sentence. With the first 
word, the audience became motion- 
less and silent. 

“T come from the wick-i-ups of my 
fathers to say one last word to the 
whites. I am an old, old man. The 
last winter was bitter hard and I may 
never see another July sun. I have 
lived too long. TI have seen my: race 
change from young men strong and 
daring as eagles, as thrifty and fat 
as brown bears, to feeble yellow 
wolves fit only to lap the carrion 
thrown them by the whites, and to 
lie in the sun and die. 

“And T say to you whites, you have 
done this. You have moved us on 
and on, promising always that each 
resting place shall be ours forever. 
You swore by your God, in solemn 
council, that we could keep this res- 
ervation forever. With room for all 
the peoples of the world here, you 
covld not find room for the Indian. 
You are a race of liars. You area 
race of thieves. You have debauched 
our young men with your women. You 
have ruined our daughters with your 
men. You have taken our money. 
And now you are entering our last 
home with the hand of desolation. 
When the enemy enters the abiding 
place, the dweller is doomed. 

{To Be Continued.] 
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Meatless Days 


I have eaten the cow that ate the bran 
And I felt some like a cannibal man; 
I chewed up corpses fresh and stale, 
And washed them down with a bottle of ale; 
Hogs, sheep, goats, cows and calf, 
Squirrels, rabbits and birds ; it would make you 
laugh 
At the slauchter I made in the days gone by, 
The old meat days for which some sigh. 
But now since there’s come a change of heart, 
From all this blood I am glad to part. 
That nuts. grains, eggs and vegetable stuff 
Provide all we need, are good enough, 
Thousands have proven; best of women and 
men, 
Clean of heart, clear of head, strong as ten; 
With pure warm blood I am glad to say 
That the day for me is the meatless day. 
{C. Ransier in Pathfinder. 





Those who like frosting on their 
cakes, but are helping to conserve 
sugar, will find the following a good 
substitute : While the cake is still 
warm, spread with some tart jelly 
and sprinkle with shredded cocoanut. 
This also serves to keep it moist. 











Our Boys and Girls 


Entertainment and inspiration for young folks 


A Boy You Know 


ANNE PORTER JOUNSON 
You say his home is very plain— 
It does not prove he lacks in brain, 
lor Lincoln's log-house had no style, 
Yet he did something quite worth while! 


Perhaps you are inclined to joke 
Because he comes of humble folk; 

Well, Shakespeare's father had no fame, 
Indeed, he could not write his name! 


a physical defect? 

mean his life is wrecked, 
his mind— 

know was blind! 


He has 
That does not 
For he can cultivate 
John Milton, too, we 


Corn for Legal Tender 
BEATRICE M, PARKER 

I wonder how many readers know 
that on October 13, 1631, Indian corn 
was made legal tender in Massachu- 
setts. If you recall your history you 
will remember that ten years before, 
in June, 1621, the Indian chief Mas- 
sasoit gave the colonists a great quan- 
tity of corn for planting and for im- 
mediate use as food, at a time when 
the colonists were in desperate cir- 
cumstances. 

The colonists fought bitterly to keep 


their settlements intact and bartered 
and traded in all sorts of ways. Money 
was very scarce indeed, for as _ yet, 


only the coins of Europe were in cir- 


culation. In fact, none was made in 
this country until 1652, when coins of 
the Tree the series of Massachusetts 
were minted. To be sure, there were 
odd coins, such as the “Somers Island 
piece,” which were struck in England 
and brought to the colonies in small 
amounts; but the colonists looked up- 
on these coins with such disfavor that 


their values differed in the various 
settlements, and in some places many 
of these coins would not be accepted 
as legal tender. So the colonists took 
cartloads of produce to market and 
traded for what they needed. This led 
to a classification of goods so that the 


producer might know about what value 

to expect 
Next came 

ing lands or 


the question of purchas- 
other property without 
having the actual cash on hand. Va- 
rious schemes were tried, but it was 
hard to find any staple products that 
could be depended upon to retain a 
value. Finally it was decided to 
Indian corn legal tender because 
of its great value to the colonists 
food product So the colonial govern- 
ment on October 13, 1631, declared In- 
dian corn to be “legal tender” and for 
ome years it Ww used as such in 
trades of all kind: 


When Ted Played Goose 
ANNIE Hl. QUILL 


all his 
heard 


set 


make 
as a 


might, and as 
a strange 


with 
he 


Tk d 
flew 
rrowl: 

“What in creation was 

Ted did not wait to hear 
but raced on, As he ne 
he dared, just once, to glance hi 
shoulder to see if it were possible to 
discover anyone coming after him, 
and ran plump into the cow Ted 
felt the great breathing body as he 
passed over it, but he was too excited 
to think As he struggled to his feet, 
the cow did likewise and poor Ted's 
terror was complete. An enormous 
scream neurly choked him, but it did 
not quite get out Ted's legs worked 
like piston rods and in another min- 
ute he would have reached the door 
if he had not been caught in his flight 
by his mother's work dress which 
hung on the clothes line near the door. 
When he did fall headlong into the 
kitchen, he had the dress on. 

“For pity sake, Ted, what is the 
matter?” his mother inquired, as she 
hurried to relieve him of her garment, 
which did not seem to fit him. 

“Someone is being killed up to 
Uncle Chester's!” he managed to gasp. 

“What's that!" his father’s voice 
came quick and sharp from the sitting 
room. 

“I saw two men prowling around in 
the dark, and I heard an awful ery.” 
Ted explained, still breathing hard. 

“Come on John!" Mr Watson called 
the hired man, “get a lantern and 
will see what's doing up there.” 
catching up his hat and a stout 
cane from behind the door, he started 
for his brother's home. 

“Can I go, too, pa?’ Joe 
he snatched his hat from the nail 
reached for the poker. 

“No, you may be needed 
their is anything wrong at your 
Chester's,” his father answered, 
hurried away 

When Mr Watson sent Ted to Reed 
Clarkson's just after supper with that 
gentleman's brush hook, he naturally 
supposed Ted would return at once. 
So did Ted, for that matter, or he 
would have asked Joe, his older broth- 
er, to go with him. For Ted was timid, 
but how was either of them to know 
about Charley Clarkson's “dandy” new 
rifle? It was worth staying to see, 
the very latest thing, and it took 


ran 


along voice 


ne 
that 
the 
ared 
over 


inswer, 
home, 


to 
we 
And 


asked, as 
and 


here, if 
Uncle 
as he 


Charley some time to show off all its 
wonderful workings. 


By the time Ted got started for 
home it was quite dark. He was 
going to be brave, so he’ whistled 


a little until he came to the hilltop at 
the beginning of the bit of woods 
through which he had to pass before 
he came to his Uncle Chester's farm. 
After he reached his uncle's farm 
there would be no more dingy woods, 
and home would be only a little way 
off. He stopped whistling because he 
wanted to listen, not that he knew 
what he was going to listen for, only 
it was so dark, and his shoes made so 
much noise, he could not have heard 
had there been anything. 

Once when his toe struck a stone 
and he stumbled, his heart beat so he 
could hear it, he was sure of that. For 
an instant he stood still; then he 
started to run and once he had start- 
ed, he did not care to stop, or look 
back into the darkness. He was so 
frightened when he reached his uncle’s 
farm that he rushed frantically for 
the door. Suddenly, he stopped. All 
the darkness behind him was forgot- 
ten. He saw two figures moving about 
near his unecle’s barn, and as he 
watched them moving toward the 
house, there came an awful noise. To 
poor Ted, it sounded horrible, and he 
felt hot, and then cold all over. Some 


awful deed was being committed and 
he must rush home for help, and he 
did rush until he fell over the cow. 


Before his father returned, Ted had 
time to think over his experiences, 
and when he came to the point where 
he had fallen over the animal, a great 
wave of shame, at his fright, went 
over him as he realized how silly his 
fear had been, for, of course, the ani- 
mal was old Buttercup, the gentlest 
cow in the neighborhood, and he re- 
solved not to tell of that exploit. 
When his father came in, he looked 
at Ted and grinned. 

“What happened to you, Ted, 
you got to your uncle's?” his 
asked. Ted looked surprised. 

“Why, noth—noth—nothin 
stammered. 

“But you were pretty well scared 
before you got there?” asked his 
father with a quizzical look. Ted hung 
his head, a great boy of twelve who 
was afraid of his own shadow; he was 


before 
father 


es” te 


ashamed, and he supposed his father 
was, too. 

“But, father,” Joe broke in impa- 
tiently, “what was the trouble up to 


Uncle Chester's’? 


“Oh,” his father answered, grinning 
broadly, “I hate to tell you’ before 
Ted!” Ted felt uncomfortable, but 
said that he wished his father would 


tell them what had happened. 

“Well,” Mr Watson began, 
it was getting dark, a man 
other side of the town came 
uncle’s to get some hens that 
had sold to him some days ago, and 
they went out to get them. They had 
caught the last hen and were putting 
her into the crate when your uncle 
dropped the lantern and it went out. 
\s he reached for it he dropped the 
hen and away she went with an un- 
earthly squawk which sent our brave 
Ted home in a great fright. 

“Now it seems to me that Ted had 
frightened himself pretty badly before 


“just 
from the 
to your 
Chester 


as 


he reached Uncle Chester's, or he 
would have recognized the cry of a 
poor frightened hen. What were you 
afraid of, Ted?’’ 

“I don't know,” 

“Well, son, I am sorry that you are 
such a goose as to think that every 
tree is going to come up and strike 
you, and that the big empty darkness 


has no other purpose than to gobble 
up boys. I think you must have for- 
gotten that no boy, nor girl either, is 
ever really alone. All the horrible 
things that you feared originated in 
your imagination. In the future, dear 
boy, try to make that will power of 
yours carry you’ through without 
flinching.’’ 

Ted looked into his father’s kindly 
eyes and felt better, and if he was 
afraid after that night, no one ever 


heard of it. 





\ Bully Good Picnic 
“Did you have a good time at the 
picnic today, Sammy?” 


“Great! Susie Bruden upset a dish 


of apple sauce in Mrs Green’s lap, 
Billy Jackson fell in the creek, and 


some of the girls got into a yeller- 
jacket’s nest.” 


American Agriculturist, November 23, i9j 


PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS 


cold spare room with a 
Heater. 





from room to room. 
making work and litter. 


Buy one now for fall and winter use. 


Sold by hardware and general stores. 
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Generous clean heat—8 hours of it— 


from one gallon of SO-CO-NyY Oil. 


You can carry a Perfection Oil Heater 
It warms without 


A acl ce Mark 


Instant Heat When 
Needed 


How convenient to quickly warm the 


Perfection Oil 
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400 Baths 
600 Rooms 





HOTEL MIARTINIOUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, 


257 Excellent Rooms with Private Bath, 


facing street, southern exposure 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
| The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 


NEW YORK 


hopping or Business 


$2.50 PER DAY 


$3.00 PER DAY 




















What 15° win. You ‘he 


Washington, the home of the ~ Ma is the 
nerve-center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder’s 
lustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs 
during these strenuous, epoch-making days. 














paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks, 
The 15c does not repay us; weare glad to investin new friends. 


Fer ay 13. ik. wetohy The Pathfinderis an illust 
published at the Nation's center,for the Nation;ar 
allthe news of the world and tells the truth and only t 
inits 26th year. This paper fills the bill withoutemptyi 
itcosts but§$ia year. If you want to keep posted on 
onin the world, attheleast expense of time or “soy 
means. If you wanta paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, sy 
would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis, Send 2$¢ to show that you rte ig! 
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The Pathfinder, Box 46, Washington, D.C. 





Send You a Lachnite 


q De send = penny. Just send y 


and say 
Lachnite mounted tn o8 mend oe ring Ck io eum 


75 ith an ana then wear the 


, ly depos: 
for 10%. md rT) u.'or it an vol ye ur friends ¢ an tell |) 
mee 2 Wi dare. "Wye, og But yur, Ifyou decide to > buy it 


send us = cos a macs coil $18 
Send your your came now, Tell us which of the 
_ Be sure go aa mer ise above you 











KNIFE © Hendie Sts pictares of Presidents Wil- 

Lincoln and Washington in Red, 
White and Blue. Good steel—nickeled parts. Given for 
wins 3 pkes. — Post Cards at 10c a package. 


return Rd Knife is yours. 
Address KEYSTONE co. Box 517, GREENVILLE, PA. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


FAST SELLER. WE TRUST YOU 


| 12 bag ea TASC ETS st Je Cents. 
an recei 
POUNT AL oan eceive ARANTEED 











Samuelson Culley Supply House, Mayville, N. Y. 


ad and mailitto us, with your name ul 
nadaress (ng m0 ney); and we willeend you our FAM 
KARNAK RAZOR 


return mail, tpaid. You may ™ 
the razor for 30 days, FREE; then, neg ou. Like it we. 
$1.85. If you don’tlikeit return 

MORE COMPANY. 505 More ore, Buliding, ‘St Lous, 
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Greenhouses 


Their Construction and Equipment 
By W. J. WRIGHT 
able 


This is a practical guide, designed to fal 
greenhouse owners and operators. 1! 
prospective, to solve their own particula 
problems in the most efficient and 
way. It is intended to be of ser 
amateur as well as to the professi« nal lars? 
whether it be a small private house or @ “4 
commercial range. An idea of the s* ar tind 
completeness of the book may be had by 







































the following subjects, each of which has 
treated in a separate chapter: om: 
CONTENTS: General Survey; “Sinan a 
siderations; Structural Material; ‘ m6 ae 
Pa.ning: Beds, Benches and Wal! . 
Wa.er Installation; Boilers, Fuels ion: 
Concrete and Construction; Sashbed Cc ethods 
Greenhouse Architecture; Framewer'. Mer 
of Erecting: Ventilation and Venti! ating tions 
chinery, Greenhouse Heating; Steam 1 a mate 
Wate Supply and Irrigation; Plans and ar 


IDurt-ated, 286 pages 5% x8 inches. 
Net $1.60. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY City 
315 Fourth Ave ew Yor 
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Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(12) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 














COMPLAINT 







Taking Care of Obligations 


f our states passed a morato- 





None 0 

ium bill whereby mortgages could 
not be foreclosed during the war. 
ortgages have to be paid now the 
ame as in former years. In such 
imes as the world is now going 
nrough, most lenders show consider- 


jon, and give borrowing farmers a 
easonapble chance to renew or pay. 
armers in New Jersey, New York and 
vew England can borrow on long time 
t easy terms from the Federal land 
ank, springfield, Mass, Pennsylvania, 
pelaware, Maryland, Ohio, West Vir- 
inia and Virginia are served by the 
Federal land bank of Baltimore. 








Waste Material Crusade 
\ Ss. A. PENNOCK 
| What do you do with your waste 
aper, cotton rags, etc? The war in- 
iystries board says every bit of it 
night to be saved. A paper famine 


hreatens the country and the govern- 
nent wants every patriotic citizen to 
fo two things. First, economize in the 
se of paper; and second, save all 
vaste materials including paper, cot- 
rubber—everything. 

is the reclamation of 
vaste materials that the war indus- 
ries board is launching a nation-wide 


on rags, 
So necessary 


rusade, beginning November 20, un- 
jer the direction of local councils ap- 
pointed for this purpose. These 


ouncils have been appointed in most 
f the states east of the Mississippl, 
bnd within a few months the entire 
ountry will be organized, and the 
logan of “Don’t waste waste” will be 
arried from coast to coast. There is 
nno more patriotic duty a good Amer- 
an can perform than to be a part of 
he organization which collects and 
ends the waste materials on its way 
back to the mills. Right here is a 
eal opportunity for the schools to do 
a great work. Schools should begin 
th 0 collect materials and either turn 
he money into thrift stamps or some 
chool fund. 
It would be well to have paper 
h, alers made by the manual training 
department of schools. If such a de- 
partment is unavailable, it is possible 
) make a paper baler from an old 
ox or crate. In this is placed strong 
ordsor pieces of rope running across 
, he box and others at right angles. 
- he ropes should be loose enough to 
lie on the bottom of the box and then 
ined with papers. It is then possible 
to throw in this baler paper of all 
sinds, and when it is filled and pressed 
down, the top should be covered with 
a large piece of paper and the string 
brought across the top and, when tied, 


i hi 























se; 

ing the bale is complete. 

- 4 Material should be divided into the 

ha following classes: Cottom rags, news- 

C. Papers, books and magazines, and 

— chip or scrap paper. By segregating 
the paper in this way it is possible to 

] Tealize the largest amount for each 


class. The time ta begin saving is now. 
Save. Bale and then get in touch with 
your local council for disposal. If a 
council has not been organized, write 
to the waste reclamation section of the 
war industries board for further infor- 
mation. 







Look out that you are not misled 
by similarity in names. For instance, 
the old reliable Studebaker corpora- 
tion has no eennection whatever with 
the stock-selling scheme that is being 
Promoted under the title of “Stude- 
baker oil and refining company.” It 
‘Ss altogether too common for promot- 
ers to attempt to get business under 


titles that may be misleading to the 
average person, 









> ianeianibeinnes 

About now” as the old almanac 
ys, look out for a floo: of offerings 
_— stocks, promoters seeking to se- 
ve =e good money of investors in 
“ se Questionable properties. While 
He are of course many valuable and 
~ ~ fceetgee. oil concerns there are 
- _ humbers of these which are lit- 
” etter than prospects. During Au- 
the latest figures available, 56 

companies were organized with ag- 
eegate authorized capital of $60,000,- 


















becoming a subscriber. 
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SATISFACTION 





000, these for the development of oil 


and gas resources. Money put into 
any of these would be most unwise 
action. 


Returning Toward Peace Basis 
Officials at Washington have taken 
immediate steps toward the beginning 
of activities in some of the so-called 
less essential industries, the output of 
which had been curtailed through the 
war necessities in. material, fuel and 
labor. Many, of the restrictions on 
the more important public improve- 
ments will be speedily removed. Sim- 
ilarly restrictions are to be lifted cov- 
ering a large number of industries. 


The fuel administration has removed 
all limitations on the use of fuel in 
making brick, cement, lime, tile and 
lumber. 


All farm and ranch buildings, struc- 
tures or improvements may be pushed 
to completion without restriction; sim- 
ilarly all railways and plent facilities. 


Restrictions are removed in building 
or altering plants engaged in produc- 
ing, milling, refining, preserving, re- 
frigerating or storing foods and feeds. 

All limitations upon the production 
of use of lime or crushed or pulver- 
ized lime stored in any form for agri- 
cultural uses are removed. 


War insurance rates on ocean-going 


ships and cargoes will be reduced 
75%. This has its bearing on ship- 


ments of grain and provisions. 


articles were 
This is now 
00% of such 

Among the 


Some time ago many 
placed under the ban. 
lifted to the effect that 
restrictions are removed. 
items here included are agricultural 
machinery, such as tractors, rubber 
tires, passenger automobiles, road ma. 
chinery, stoves, heaters, oil and gaso- 
line heating and cooking devices, 
washing machines, clothes wringers, 
family sewing machines, bicycles, ani- 
mal traps, clocks and watches and 
glass jars. 


No restriction has been made by 
war industries board upon the build- 
ing of silos. Its circular, No 21, issued 
October 15, provides that any new 
farm construction may be undertaken 
without a permit where the aggregate 
cost does not exceed $1000. Where the 
aggregate cost exceeds this sum, per- 
mits may be issued from the local 
representative of council of defense. 
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Plow Handle 
Talks 
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Seeking True Economies 


A question comes from our state de- 
partment concerning the opinion of a 
federal representative, who advised the 
war industries board that lime was 
not an essential in crop growing and 
not entitled to a priority claim for 
transportation. On some soils lime is 
the determining factor in crop grow- 
ing; on other soils lime in abundance 
is found, and it does not seem neces- 
sary.. There appears justice to all 
concerned in making it an essential 
within certain limits. The value of a 
car of lime is low, and the expense 
of transporting a dollar of value is 
high. Limestone is pretty widely 
distributed and means for grinding 
should be more localized and not as 


now centered in widely separated 
places, both as a war and after war 
measure. 


We have several times revised our 


understanding of essentials. We had 
been taught by German propaganda 
that potash was absolutely essential 


in plant growing and yet we have con- 
tinued to harvest crops. I expect an 
argument can be offered quite com- 
parable against lime. I should say 
that in importance for the growing 
of plants that the phosphates would 
be first, the nitrates second and lime 


third. 
Plow: handle talks are not sup- 
posed to discuss health rules, yet a 


sick man is no part of a good plew 
team, and a first God-given duty is to 
keep strong and well. [I have ob- 















served several cases during the recent 
epidemic that apparently came on 
from lack of self-control; in one case 
death. We are willing to listen to 
the control of mind over matter in 
everything except our own bodies. If 
we could mentally stand them off as 
we do other matter and judge them 
accordingly, Ll am guessing a reason- 
able control would follow. 

Avoiding dissipation, sleeping regu- 
larly seven to eight hours out of 24, 
eating enough of the food we like, but 
not too much, of a variety to keep 
the bodily wastes moving off regular- 
ly, washing and flushing the inside as 
well as the outside of the body: in 
fact, the inside needs a good deal more 
washing than the outside. Keep out 
of a drug store except to buy disin- 


<7 





fectanis, and paint if you can afford 
it. But if through an inadvertent 
step drugs should get on the prem- 
ises, bury them where they won't af- 
fect the water supply, and then don’t 
worry over things that never happen. 

From an economic standpoint the 
expense is too great to raise a young 
man or woman and lose them before 
they have had at least W years of 
productive labor. A few simple rules 
carried out would make a long differ- 
One does not need to send spe- 
cial observers to our cantonments nor 
to the “over seas” to tell us as to the 
physical and moral care given our sol- 
dier boys. <All one has to do is to 


ence. 





study their tine physical change and 
moral deportment when they return 
home.—[H. E. Cook. 
































Applied Patriotism 


Woman has made herself 
indispensable to the Nation’s 
war activities. This is being 
demonstrated daily in many 
splendid ways. The telephone 
operator takes her place in the 
front ranks of our “national 
army” of women. 


Back of the scenes, invisi- 
ble, her war work is to make 
telephone communication 
possible. Through her the 
Chief of Staff in Washington 
speaks to the Cantonment 
Commandant in a far-off state. 
The touch of her fingers forges 
a chain of conversation from 
Shipping Board to shipyard, 
Quartermaster General to 
supply depot, merchant to 
manufacturer, city to country, 
office to home. 


Sel One Policy 





One System 


Without her this increasing 
complexity of military, busi- 
ness and civil life could not 
be kept smoothly working. 
Hers is patriotism applied. 
She is performing her part 
with enthusiasm and fidelity. 


The increasing pressure of 
war work continually calls 
for more and more telephone 
operators, and young women 
in every community are an- 
swering the summons 
cheerfully and thoughtfully 
shouldering the responsibil- 
ities of the telephone service 
upon which the Nation de- 
pends. Each one who an- 
swers the call helps speed 
up the winning of the war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
hy AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





The National 
Government 


and many 


State Governments 
wy < 


have chosen 


ILOS 


OR 20 years the most 

famous “Quality 
Silos.”” The Harder 
will cut down your feed 
bills and increase your 
dairy profits. 


Price Advance 

Owing to rising costs, 
we must shortly advance 
prices. Orders placed in 
December or January can 
have present prices 

Buy new and save 
money. 


Write for free 

“Saving with Si 

HARDER MFG. CO. 
Box 33 Cobleskill, N. Y. 

















KELLY DUPLEX “mis 
One of the Easiest Running Mille Made 


Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn, 
cottom seed, corm in shucks, 
alfalfa, sheaf osts, or any 
kind of grain. Bagger hase 
double spous attached to 
either side of mill. We 
furnish extra hopper for 
grinding small grain and 
ear corn at the same time. 
Made with double set 
of grinders or burrs. 
Have a grinding surface of 
just double that of most 
mills of equal size, there 
Requires 26°, less power. 

sizes. 






fore, do twice as much work. 
Especially adapted for gasoline engines. We make 
Write for Free Catalog 

DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 327, Springticid, Ohio 





Beat the Fuel Shortage 


Don’t depend on coal 
: these days. Installa 


— Frertzier & Zook 
ngs Portable Wood 


and be sure of your fuel 














best saw made to which a ripping 
table can be attached. Guaran- 
teed for Lyear. Money refunded 

i . Write for eatalog. 


. Belleville, Pa. 











GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 
guarantees you more money as the 

market goes up; no less if the mar- 
ket goes down. 


HUGE PROFITS ON FURS 


when you ship to Prouty, the oldest 
fur house in New York, ‘the Fur Mar- 
ket of the World. 


*“*‘Grandad Shipped to Prouty”’ 


NO matter where you have been shipping your 
furs or what prices you have been getting, 
Prouty’s Guaranteed Price List System is sure 
to bring you still higher prices, still greater sat- 
isfaction. Let us prove this to you. Try us— 
that’s all we ask, Get the facts. Convince your- 


self. 

Why should you ship your furs elsewhere, 
when New Yorkis theacccepted Fur Market of 
the World, and Prouty nationally recognized as 
the oldest fur house in NewYork? Think what 
this means to you. Buye rs from all over the 
world flock to Prouty’s sales; and New York is 
the center of the world’s fur wealth. That is 
why bidding is always brisker and highest 
prices always secured for you when you ship 
to Prouty. 


Write for new Price List FREE! 


We need your fura now, Get on our mailing 
list. Send name TODAY, 


J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC., 
Dealers In Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, and 
Golden Seal, etc. 

414 WEST BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK CITY 





New York—the World’s Fur Center 


New York, the greatest city in the world, is 
the center of the World’s Fur business. No 
matter where you ship your Raw Furs, they 
must eventually come to New York. We are 
Growing Raw Fur House in New 

se we always pay the highest 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calte yr other skins 
wren hair or fur on, a make them 
into cx ats (for men and wo ymen), robes, 
vuge or ¢! oves when so ordered, Your 
tur goods will cost you less than to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our iustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
sate dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
ur goods and game trophies we sell, 

ermy, ete. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neckwear oan other fine fur garments, 
with prices; o tur garments remod- 
eted and repaired. 

You 

ta dress 


yur ‘ 

your correct add uu neck es: 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Com ny, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

















ither book by ne ending ~ 
















Uncle Sam 
Wants Your Furs 


He needs them to keep the boya warm 
“over there,”’ 1 








extra on single 
shipments amounting to 
50 or over, Ship us 
now. Write for trapper’s 
guide and price List. 
Free on request, 


: HARRY LEVY 
, 132 W. 25th St. New York 


¥ ® pay highest cash prices for 

aple furs—Skunk, Mink, 
Muskrat, Raccoon, Red Fox: 
Fane) furs & spe cialty, includ-. 














Silvy and Cross Fox, 
I isher, Marten. etc Est. 1870. 
Our cont ved prompt returns and ilberal policy are 


rus snts from all North America, 
Alaska to Me xico. Send for free Price List. Address 
. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. Dept. 9 


Furs are high; trap- 

TRAPPERS! pine pase New 

illus. book tells how to trap fox, 

muskrat skunk, wolf,mink,etc; water 

den, snow, log, blind sets,ete whow to 

fasten traps, stretch furs, make dead falls, snares. Fur 

News, big illus.magazine, tells about fur markets, trap- 
Ping. hunting, we soderatt, fiahing, fur farming. goota, herbs; lote 

stories, & We coin for ce of book and sample vt 


of me FUR NEWS. 71 W.23d St.,tmm 403 New Yo 











if 





E 
Furs and Skins & 
2 = 
EM MMM 


The Trapping Outfit 

In purchasing traps one must know 
something of the animals to be 
trapped and have an idea of how 
many traps he can tend. The skunk 
and muskrat, for instance, are much 
more difficult to hold than entice into 

trap, owing to their habit of twisting 
and gnawing cut. 

Perhaps more traps of No 1 size 
than any other are used for these ani- 
mals, but a larger size will make it 
more dillicult for them to escape. The 
kinds with high jaws that catch the 
animal's leg where the flesh and bone 

ones to get The 
jaw faces should be wide and made 
yn rather than steel. 


are stronger are the 


of malleable i: 


The mink, Opossum, raccoon, wood- 
chuck and similar sized animals re- 
quire a trap of the standard No 1% 


size or special No 215. These animals 
seldom gnaw out, but, excepting the 
opossum, are hard to hold and the 
best traps on the market ought to be 


used. 


The general requisites of a good 
trap may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing features: 

First, the pan should not be too 


large or many an animal will be lost 
by stepping on the edge and not get- 
ting securely caught. 

Second, jaws should be made of stiff 
malleables with wide faces, which 
prevent bone breakage, making it dif- 
ficult for the animal to twist out. The 
jaws should work smoothly in the 
pivot sockets. 

Third, the springs should be well 
tempered and of best quality steel. 
The purchaser has no way of telling 
the quality of the springs until tested 
out, so the manufacturer’s reputation 
will have to be relied on. The test 
of a trap spring comes when it is set 
in ice cold water. Often trappers 
have bought a complete outfit of un- 
guaranteed traps and found on the 
first cold morning nearly every spring 
broken. 


Last, but not least, get guaranteed 


traps. Reputable trap makers now 
guarantee their vroduct, and if you 
select from your dealer's stock and 


any shows up defective, he will re- 
place them with perfect goods. This 
is one of the advantages of trading at 
home; the purchaser can see and in- 
spect each trap; then, if guaranteed, 
have another chance at getting what 
will absolutely stand up in service. 


Baiting Fur Animals 

Expert trappers seldom resort to 
baits, except for very shy animals, but 
the beginner will perhaps have more 
success with bait Baits are of 
two kinds, natural and “scent,” a li- 
quid compound. 

Fish oil is most often used as a lure 
and has varying degrees of attraction 
for most fur-bearers except the musk- 
rat. It is made by cutting up small 
fish, placing in a large mouth bottle 
or jar and leaving two or three weeks 
where the sun will shine on it. Pour 
off the oil that forms on top and use 


sets. 


a few drops on natural bait or sepa- 
rately. Some trappers add to this 
anise oil, which is procurable at drug 
stores. 





Sec McAdoo of the treasury depart- 


ment is credited with the statement 


that the war department will find it 
necessary to still expend hundreds of 
millions; and that other Liberty 


perhaps two, will be put out to 
the public Further loans to the al- 
lies may be made under the recon- 
struction program. Washington offi- 
cials estimate that against pre-war 
government expenses around a billion 


loans, 


dollars annually, these will now 
amount to at least two billions an- 
nually for many years; and for at 


least two or three years after the war 
may be double that figure. Loans to 
the allies now amount to seven bil- 
lions. Reconstruction policies yet to 
be formulated will have much to do 
with determining how many of the 
existing war-time agencies are to be 
continued. 


Wells Fargo & Company express has 
made full settlement with me for 
shipment of eggs which were delayed 
until frozen before delivery. I thank 
Orange Judd Service Bureau for hav- 
ing taken up this matter in my behalf 
and having handled it so successfully. 
{Mrs Lester Lovelass, Milanville, Pa. 
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v. “FILL 18 THIS 
COUPON AND MAIL /T TODAY 


“The Shubert Shipper,” is a reliable and accur. 
ate Market report and price list, issued at every 
change in the Fur Market. Itis something more than merely 
“something to read.” It is the advisor, friend and sign post to the 
right road to reliable market information and accurate market quota. 
tions. “The Shubert Shipper” is received by hundreds of thousands of trap. 
pers and Fur shippers all over North America. Never was a serious 
misstatement of facts published in “@ ert ** and this charac. 
ter of accuracy and reliability has demonstrated that such information ig 
wy A essential y the successful trapper and Fur shipper. You should 
read Shubert Shipper’—we want your name on our mailing list, 


Fi lin the Above Coupon NOW and Mail it—AT ONCE 





















RAP write 


FUNSTEN 


FOR’ FREE 


Ti Guide & 
Shipping Tags 


i Thisis going to 2 one oe the biggest 
years fortrappers and fur shippers ever 
known. More furs needed—fewer mento 
trap. Get ready early for big money, 
Look over your traps and supplies now, 
Get our FREE _BOOK—Supply Catalog, 
» RS A Be Se lithree 
in one book. Shows furs in naturalcol- 4 
ors. Factory prices on traps, smokers, 
7 Write today—sure! 
Aog Bros. & £22. 


= St, Louis, mo. 










Wants Your Furs 


Why be satisfied with ordinary prices 
when you can get MORE money by 
shipping to this well known and 
reliable house? You get ALL 
your money—no commis- 

charged—not one 
cent deducted for 
handling. 






















Ship Today 
We grade your furs lib- 
erally—pay highest prices— 
temit promptly and guarantee 
absolute satisfaction at all times. 
Write For FREE Price List 


Get posted - the market—our latest fur price 
list will be sent FREE on request. A postal 
will Go—write f for it TODAY. 













Chicago, Dept. 59 


New York, Dept. 59 
108 W. Austin Ave, 4 


118 W. 27th Se, 


















RAW FURS 
WANTED 


WE pay express charges and 
guarantee satisfactory and 
promptreturns. Send us trial 
shipment. Will hold shipments 
separate if requested 


Milton Schreiber & Co. 


RAW FURS 
28-80 N 


The money you get out of your furs 
depends upon the grading. When you 
ship | a No. 1 skin, you get paid for 
a No. 1, not for a No. 2. 

We absolutely guarantee to pay ex- 
actly the prices we quote. Positively 
no commission charged. We pay all 
express charges, and refund postage on 
mail shipments. We refer you toan 
bank in the U. S. as to our ceaponele 
bility. Write for Price List. 


JOSEPH C ULLMANN, Ine. 


Dept. N ime. ci = 7-7 20th St. 
ew York, N. 












WAR CONDITIONS 


open up undreamed of advantages to ship- 
pers. Demand is so great and supply is 60 
limited that we are this year paying unheard 
of prices for big or little shipments of furs. 


Gel Your Big War Profits 


. r by shipping to a big fur house in the dig 
Price $2 Postpaid market. No deductions, no commissions, no 


=; complete with — quibbling, just big, quick returns for quick 


shipments, 
=| 12 — Send today for price list E 
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MINERAL" 
7 As 
aS COMPOUND 


Booklet , 4) 


we HEAVES 


NEGLECT 
Your Horse \@ 












‘SMOKE TORPEDO” 


The quickest, slickest device you ever 
saw for driving all den animals into the 
gpen. a zite for, fu full details. Also get 
Taylor’s *‘Book of Traps’’—shows how to trap 
what and bait to use; animals in natural 










colors; supply catalog. Free. Write today Sold on 
F. re SS TAYLOR. Fun ce. co. Its Merits 
SEND TODAY 





me, § eam. St. Louis.) Mo. 





AGENTS 4 UiPostpald on receipt of price Frame 
WANTEDE_® Write for descriptive booklet 


MINERAL HEAVE BEMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, F 
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